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a new, optical system that is precision 


ground, polished ead costed: QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
oo ae OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 











Unrivalled Ilumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen Auto 
THE WORLD'S area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution of th 
Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
FINEST LIBRARY OF scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
FILMSTRIPS multidirectional blower : 
AND COLOR SLIDES Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt : 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating } 
Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching technique on all four models . 
: : ceul 
ee ee "4 Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
Reniemie aes Social Studies: interchange * Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
ran tienen eal oad newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 7 
for religious education. See your’ = S$} CIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration Pe mleactte 
ond information. usiness Corporation 
*3”, 4”, 7” or 9” lens may be ordered separately. 1345 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois . 
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PLASTICS 





Coal “chemistry” gives us plastics, as well as 
nylon, perfumes and drugs. 





MACADAM 


Macadam and asphalt—dependable road- 
building materials—are products of coal tar. 








AUTOMOBILES 





reen Automobile manufacture needs coal every step 
bution of the way—close to 30 million tons a year. 
film 
It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s 
e 


free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 


7 BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coal ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 3, D. C. 
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Food for the nation’s larder begins when coal 
is used to make farm machinery. 





White-hot coke, vital ingredient of iron and 
steel, is coal baked in an oven. 





We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- 
ture takes almost 1 million tons of coal yearly. 











How did 
ur 
[27 ead 
of coal 
this week? 


Even if you never buy a single 




























FARM IMPLEMENTS 





lump of coal, you probably 
“used” your share this week— 
about 127 pounds! 

That's because everyone uses 
coal—every day of the year. Your 
clothing is made of textiles, 
which depend upon coal 
throughout every step of manu- 
facture. Chances are your food, 
whether canned or fresh, is proc- 
essed and transported by coal 
power. Electricity to light home 
and school, steel for automobiles 
and busses, paper, drugs, dairy 
products, aluminum—all these 
things and many more depend 
on coal for low-cost heat, power 
and electricity. 

This year, Americans will use 
about 500,000,000 tons of eoal— 
i about 6,600 pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the 
country. And it’s good to know 
that America is blessed with vir- 
tually unlimited reserves of coal 
—the country’s most dependable 


and plentiful source of power. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. IL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me my free copy of 

“A Down-To-EartH Picture oF COAL.” 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name SS See en 

Street — a — 
City Zone State 


Position or Grade_ 
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Small Wonder... 


meaning her 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they‘re 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





——_ ~ 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


FKivst on Wi wld Wide Ba nking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| TEACHERS 


SELECTION OF POETRY 
AFFECTS APPRECIATION 


Dear Miss Angel: 

I have just read Mr. Moses’ article, 
“If They Hate Poetry,” which presents 
some valuable suggestions for teaching 
poetry. My own experience confirms his 
recommendation that children should read 
poetry aloud, that poetry should be made 
fun, and that poetry writing stimulates 
appreciation. 

However, one idea is so placed in the 
article that it appears to be the key 
answer to the question it immediately 
follows, “Why does the secondary school 
teacher frequently encounter a_ student 
‘mental block’ at the mere mention of 
poetry, and an almost seething dislike of 
poetry study?” Mr. Moses answers his 
own question by saying, “This naturally 
raises the question of how early must edu- 
cation in poetry appreciation begin. The 
earlier the better would seem the obvious 
answer; certainly not later than the pri- 
mary grades.” 

This answer is not at all obvious to me, 
although it suggests an answer. What 
is obvious from the analysis seems to me 
to be that if studerts dislike poetry their 
dislike has been lecrned and probably in 
school, perhaps as early as the primary 
grades. 

The real key to this problem is not 
only finding methods of poetry study 
which appeal to children, but also the 
kind of poetry within their range of ap- 
preciation. Our chief difficulty in the past 
has been giving children poetry to read 
which is beyond their range of experience, 
calling on them to enjoy imagery and 
emotional expression beyond their ability 
to understand. Some of Mr. Moses’ sug- 
gestions take this fact into account; others 
ignore it. 

I can’t quarrel at.all with Miss Filippi’s 
special approach to the enjoyment of 
poetry described in the same issue. 

I believe both of these articles are stimu- 
lating, and they are of the type teachers 
like to see in our publication. 

—Roy C. TurRNBAUGH, principal, Milford 
Township High School. 


Proselytizing 
Dear Miss Angel: 

Thank you most sincerely for reprint- 
ing my article, “Five Little Magazines and 
How They Grew,” so beautifully in your 
magazine. The article following, by Elbert 
R. Moses, Jr., “If They HATE Poetry,” 
was most aptly placed, I thought. And 
of course I enjoyed its contents and 
agreed wholeheartedly! I found “Air- 
Borne Schoolmen” fascinating. 

You certainly assisted me in prosely- 
tizing poetry in a big way by distributing 
this September issue downstate and in 
Chicago. Thank you most sincerely. 

I must not forget to tell you that I was 
delighted with your Byline, “School 
is a Carnival, Too,” as well as with 
“School Teacher Zoo.” 

-E.sizE F. Firipp1, Calumet High School, 
Chicago. 
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SPEAK UP 


COMMENTS FROM 
A FELLOW EDITOR 


Dear Hope: 

Your September magazine just came to 
my desk this afternoon. Congratulations’ 
You have certainly done a fine job. | 
like your new cover very much. 

Your selection and treatment of articles 
and features is tops. “School Teacher 
Zoo” is a clever addition which I'll wager 
many editors wish they had thought of 
first. You certainly have put every work- 
shop technique and more into a September 
magazine that’s a winner in anybody's 
league. My hat’s off to you! 

How’s Chris? I enjoyed her story. .., 

Best wishes to “Zoo” for continued suc- 
cess. May we have your permission to 
use your “If They Hate Poetry” article? 

-CatHRYN A. SPELTS, associate editor, 
Nebraska Education News. 

The workshop to which “Andy” Spelts 
refers was held in Banff, Alberta, June 
13 to 23, under the sponsorship of the 
Rural Editorial Service. Some 95 persons 
attended, representing US and Canadian 
education journals—Ed 


Map Project 

Last year, Dorothy Mason’s fifth grade 
worked out an interesting map project 
in social studies. First, the children drew 
an outline of the states on their bulletin 
board, Then each child picked out two 
states which he wanted to find out more 
about. 

Each child collected material about the 
states he was studying. The information 
included such things as the area of the 
state, products raised there, natural re- 
sources found in that state, the state 
flower and bird, the state capital, and 
important cities and resorts in each state. 

Booklets in the shape of each of the 
states were made by the children, and 
the collected information was put into 
them. The booklets were then stapled to 
the bulletin board, and a colorful map 
of the United States was the result. 

Spaces were filled in naming provinces 
in Mexico and Canada. Individual re- 
ports were given by each pupil on the 
states studied. It was an interesting pro- 
ject to work out, and the children got a 
good over-all picture of life in the United 
States. 

—Procy Browninc, Roxana Community 
Unit District. 


‘People Aroused’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I certainly appreciate receiving com- 
ments on the article which you printed 
on poetry in the last issue of your journal. 
Almost every day a comment by letter 
or a note is in my mail box concerning 
this article. Perhaps I was too frank m 
expressing what I thought. At least, people 
are aroused enough to write pro and con 
on this article. 

May I compliment you on the way you 
organized the article and printed it. _ 
—E.pert R. Moses, Jr., director of radio, 
Eastern Illinois State College. 
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“Tape recording eliminates drudgery 
for both teachers and students!” 























































Es — - 
A FRESH, LIVELY VOICE adds much to readings and DICTATION FOR SHORTHAND classes is accurately 
exercises used in speech and language classes. With timed, evenly spaced when you use tape. You can 
tape recording, you need go through the day’s lesson introduce recordings of men’s voices to accustom 
only once, then play the recording for subsequent classes. advanced students to actual business dictation. 








RECORDED TALKS to accompany slide programs and SIMULTANEOUS OBSERVATION and recording speeds 
films are best presented on tape. The tape is easily up students’ “turns” at the microscope, eliminates 
edited and spliced into a well-paced, smooth-running note writing. Tape can be erased and re-used thou- 
commentary with no awkward breaks or silences. sands of times without loss of quality. 


¥ Sco oren 








BRAND 











ACCOMPANIMENT for groups practicing twirling, GET FREE BOOKLET telling how and where tape re- 


dancing, singing or instrumental work can be cap- cordings improve students’ concentration, shorten time 
tured on tape, replayed indefinitely. Tape never tires, required for learning. Write Dept. IE110 Minne- 
never falters, never makes a mistake! sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘ “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tape, ‘‘Underseal”’ 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’ Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
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Editorially Speaking 





“SCHOLARS MUST 
NOT BE SHACKLED’ 
| 


Academic freedom is an integral part of any social order based upon 
democratic principles. 


Scholars in search of truth must not be shackled by political tyranny, 
Their only limitation is the limitation of forthright honesty in their quest for 
greater knowledge. 


projector No individual or group of individuals, having good and sincere motives 


Direct comparison tests with other projectors 
have proved to educational administrators 
and teachers that the RCA ‘*400”’ is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 

Compare the RCA “400” for picture bril- 
liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 
for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA “400”. 

Compare the RCA “400” on sound pro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 

Compare the RCA **400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 

The superiority of the RCA “400” for 
quality, for performance, for value is some- 
thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 


RCA ‘*400’" JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 
16mm projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA **400”’ SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 
of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larger 


a cunt 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 














—_———_————— | 3 
| Educational Services, Dept. 133K I 
Radio Corporation of America 
I Camden, N. J. th I 
| Please send me complete information on the RCA l 
| **400"" Projector. I 
| Name t 
| School j 
] Street ] 
| City State I 
= =Sa_ eae eee eet Cee eee eee eee aed 


BS 


need fear the discovery and application of truth in any realm of human 
| relations. Truth is its own guarantee of worth and dependability. 


The scholar, the scientist, must be free to explore, discover, analyze, and 
interpret new areas of knowledge and invention. He must, at the same time, 
be fully aware of the fact that his pronouncements will be subjected to 
the most exacting and impersonal scrutiny by other scholars as sincere as 
he. This is as it should be. 


American educational institutions, both public and private, both tax- 
supported and independently endowed, are noble monuments to this principle 
of academic freedom. Neither vested financial interests nor political or other 
pressure groups have been able to divert or distort the clear lines of truth to 
suit personal advantage. 


| 

| Many instances might be cited where small and struggling colleges have 

refused to accept large gifts that had strings tied to them and that would 

| put the institution under obligation to the donor in matters of academic and 
campus freedom of thought and action. “Your money perish with you,” 
might well be the indignant reply of the needy but independent college under 
such an alluring temptation. 


However, there rests upon every teacher a sacred obligation to search 
diligently and reverently for the larger revelation of truth in any field of 
research. Crack-pot theories and unsound teachings have no place in the 
fields of scientific research and sincere instruction. 


Assembly-line processes of instruction soon degenerate into mass propa- 
ganda. This is the situation in Russia and in the Russian-controlled countries. 
ducation is the servant of the ruling class with the Police State. Teachers 
ire not free to draw their own conclusions, based upon the facts as they 
‘ave brought those facts together. Academic freedom is unknown in Marxian 
“-mmunism. 


'n “emocratic countries the search for truth carries its own safeguards. 
' et us rejoice in the educational institutions of our own country. Education 


and democracy dwell happily together and flourish together. 


—ILutnois STATE JoURNAL-REcIisTER, Sept. 10, 1950 
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YOUNG HOPALONG on our cover, 
eating the cereal endorsed by his hero, is 
an illustration that 

li even third-graders 

y nes like David Weber 
of Evanston have a 

great deal to do with the nation’s econ- 
omy. He was photographed by his cousin, 
Miss Marjorie C. McLeod, who is a busi- 
ness teacher at Leyden Community High 
School in Franklin Park. She wrote the 
article on page 91 which tells ways to 
teach economic principles to grade school 


children. _ 


“YOU MAY WONDER why I have 
chosen to write about the elementary 
school when I am a high school business 
teacher,” Miss McLeod wrote. “The only 
reason I can offer is that I have been 
interested in this subject for several years 
now, having selected the topic, ‘Business 
and Economic Concepts of Boys and Girls 
in Grades 7 and 8,’ for my master’s thesis 
in 1943.” 

ABOUT our cover boy she reported that 
he is eight years old, is the son of Jacob 
and Gwyneth Weber, has four sisters 
(Three of them are in ‘the picture on page 
91.), is a Cub Scout, and knows better 
than to keep his hat on while eating. Also, 
he’s a real he-man—not long after the pic- 
ture was taken, he insisted on having his 
curls very closely shorn! 


KOREA (See page 87.) isn’t the first 
hot spot in which Dr. Thomas E. Benner 
of the University of Illinois has found 
himself. Readers of this magazine will 
remember his “Letter from Austria,” in 
the March, 1947, issue, in which he told 
of his work as chief of the education divi- 
sion of the US element of the Allied 
Commission to Austria. His trip to Korea 
for the State Department was cut short 
by the Communist invasion, but in three 
weeks there he was able to make some 
fine pictures and some interesting obser- 


vations. 
ations e 


HE WAITED in Kyota, Japan, for 
more than a month hoping to go back to 
Korea and take more pictures, but the 
army said no. . 

DR BENNER is also a former chan- 
cellor of the University of Puerto Rico. 
And—this doesn’t add much to his back- 
ground, but your editor was his research 
assistant in the U. of I. College of Educa- 
tion for a few months in 1948. 


ANOTHER OLD FRIEND in this is- 
sue is Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, 
director of public information for the 
Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. She wrote the article, Physical Dis- 
ability—Hurdle or Handicap?”, on page 
96. o 
A WOMAN of many interests, Mrs. 
Goldman is also the US member of the 
United Nations Commission on Status of 
Women. I first met her in 1944, when I 
was a student in an expository writing 
course taught by her husband, Dr. Marcus 
Selden Goldman, at the University of 
Illinois. Instead of giving us a final ex- 
amination, he invited the class to his home 
for breakfast I, for one, will never 


forget that. 
™, Editor 
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American Universal Desk No. 434 


Embodies the results of years of scientific research. 
Comfortable cradleform seat swivels 45° either way, 
has deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail. 
Rounded one-piece steel book-box is roomy and 
sanitary. Both seat and desk adjustable in height. 








Universal Table with Envoy Chairs No. 368 


In the fine-furniture class at school budget prices. Variety of sizes 
for kindergarten, elementary and high-school classroom, office 
and library use. Strong, sturdy, and durably lacquered. 











Here friendly co-operation 
conserves your time and effort! 


DEPEND ON US FOR THE BEST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Let our free catalog help you 
with all your school needs 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight diffusors 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkbeards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 


jee 
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Let our years of experience and our 
friendly, co-operative staff take a 
load off your busy shoulders! Hun- 
dreds of hard-working, efficient 
teachers are doing just that—by cen- 
tralizing their purchases of school 
furniture and supplies here. 

Thorough knowledge of your 
problems, and large stocks of top- 
quality equipment and supplies, 
enable us to provide prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 


Write today for valuable 
FREE CATALOG! 
You will find our latest catalog a val- 
uable reference manual of all that is 
newest and best in school furni- 
ture, supplies, and equipment. A 
postal card will bring your free 
copy by return mail. 


EDUCATION OLS 
Ove Futuee 





FREE! Write today for the new 
illustrated booklet, ““The Case 
for the ‘“Ten-Twenty’,” with 
detailed reports by educators 
now using it! 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Exclusive Distributors 
BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
A.M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St, Rock Island, ll. 

I. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ill. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 
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Benner 


—Photo by Thomas E 


Street scene in Pusan. Girl at left wears school costume, middy blouse and black skirt. Women at right carry babies on their backs. 


ot: dateaated in Korea 


Illinois educator, in Seoul when war began, views our part in 


= on June 25 the Red army 
smashed across the 38th parallel to 
invade the Republic of Korea, I had 
just completed three weeks of service 
there. I had been sent to Seoul by 
our Department of. State. On my ar- 
rival, the Korean minister of educa- 
tion had asked that I assist him by 
making a survey of Korean higher 
education during the month of June, 
and that in July and August I par- 
ticipate in an institute and an informal 
summer session. 

I left Seoul on the third day of 
the Communist invasion when United 
Nations personnel were flown out 
by United States Army transport 





16 ile. in Korea, Professor Benner made a 
a Kodachrome film of Korean family life, 
iclkways, and cultural activities. This film has 
been scheduled widely for public show- 
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By THOMAS E. BENNER 
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planes protected by fighter planes 
sent from Japan. During the three 
days preceding our rescue we saw 
bombing and machine-gunning, and 
Communist planes fired on our trans- 
port plane as it left the ground. It 
was an exciting time during which 
we were reassured by the unwavering 
loyalty of our South Korean friends. 


Population 


Among the nations of the world, 
Korea in terms of population is the 
twelfth largest. Its geographical area 
is slightly greater than that of Min- 
nesota. The population totals approxi- 
mately 33,000,000, according to latest 
estimates, of which 9,000,000 were 
north and 24,000,000 south of the 
38th parallel. 
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Korea’s past and future. 


For centuries China, Russia, and 
Japan have been rivals in their effort 
to exploit or dominate Korea. But 
the people of that country, who have 
over 2000 years of existence as a 
fought 


nationality, have steadfastly 


for their own independence. The 
present war is another battle for 
Korean independence—in this case 
independence from Russian domina 
tion through the extension by armed 
invasion of the terrorist Communist 
controls to the republic. 

During the 40-year period from 
1905 to 1945 when the Japanese 
invaders controlled Korea, 
and industries were expanded, it is 
true, but always under the control 
of the Japanese and for the purpose 
of aiding the 


schc i Is 


Japanese economy. 
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—Photo by Thomas E. Benner 


SEOUL, from the roof of the eight-story US 
Embassy building. In the left background is 
the domed capitol building. Famous Three- 
Horn Mountain is seen in the central distance. 


Koreans were driven from super- 
visory and administrative positions. 
The use of the Korean language was 
Thus at the 


the liberated 


forcibly discouraged. 
end of World War II 
Korean people, eager to re-establish 
themselves as a self-governing nation, 
found themselves tremendously handi- 
capped by lack of supervisory and 
administrative training and experi- 
ence by Japanese-restricted educa- 
tional opportunities. 

It had been agreed between Russia 
and the United States that at the 
close of the war the Russians would 
accept the surrender of the Japanese 
Manchurian Army, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended southward to the 38th 
The United States was to 
accept surrender of Japanese forces 
south of that parallel. It 
arrangement which the Russians util- 
ized to plant themselves in North 
Korea and to remain long after the 
Japanese Manchurian Army had sur- 


parallel. 


was this 


rendered. 

Following their usual tactics, the 
Russians set up a Communist govern- 
ment in North Korea and organized 
a North Korean Communist Army. 
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They began at once to exploit the 
mineral resources, the hydroelectric 
power, and the heavy industries which 
were concentrated in the northern 
provinces. They cut off all supplies 
of electric power to South Korea and 
discontinued shipment of fertilizer to 
the agricultural South where it was 
desperately needed. There is reason 
to suspect that on discontinuing the 
shipment of fertilizer the Russians 
immediately converted the nitrogen 
fixation plants into plants for the 
manufacture of munitions, making 
some of these munitions available to 
the North Korean Army but convert- 
ing most of them to Russian uses. 
South Korea, cut off from the elec- 
tric power of the North and from the 
fertilizer needed so desperately by her 
agriculture, and having two-thirds of 
the population of the entire republic 
to support on an agriculture economy, 
was in desperate straits. It was ap- 
parently the hope of Russia and her 
satellite Communist government in 
the north that this would make 
possible the communization of South 
Korea through the use of guerilla 
bands, sabotage, and other more 
subtle subversive methods alone. 
Financial assistance from the 
United States enabled the government 
of South Korea to stave off this 
threat. We furnished power ships 
which, located in South Korean har- 


bors, pumped electricity into the 
power lines of the republic. We im- 
ported fertilizer to make possible 


more adequate production of rice, 
barley, and other crops. The invasion 
from the north came when it began to 
seem unlikely that Russia and her 
Communist satellites would be able 
to capture South Korea by any means 
short of war. 


Trusteeship 


Russia had agreed with the United 
States that, as trustees, they would 
jointly arrange elections in which the 
people could choose their own govern- 
ment. Most Koreans, having experi- 
enced a Japanese “trusteeship” under 
which they were in effect slaves, pro- 
tested against the proposed Russian- 
American trusteeship. Only the Com- 
munist party, always servile where 
Russia is concerned, refrained from 
such criticism. The Russians there- 


upon demanded that no parties which 
had criticized the trusteeship should 
be permitted to vote in the Korean 
elections. 


The United States insisted 
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that the elections should be open to 
all citizens of Korea. 

Thus, when the United Nations 
sent a commission to Korea to super- 
vise national elections, Russia refused 
to permit this commission to enter 
North Korea in any capacity. After 
long and futile efforts to persuade 
Russia to permit national elections 
to take place in which all Koreans 
could vote, the United Nations in- 
structed its commission to conduct 
elections in that part of Korea where 
this was possible. With full coopera- 
tion and assistance from the United 
States, therefore, elections supervised 
by the United Nations were held in 
South Korea and the government of 
the Republic of Korea was set up 
with provision for bringing represen- 
tatives of North Korea into the gov- 
ernment as soon as Russia and her 
Communist Charlie McCarthys 
would permit elections for that pur- 
pose. 

Syngman Rhee 


Dr. Syngman Rhee was chosen as 
first president of South Korea. He 
had led the fight for Korean inde- 
pendence throughout the period of the 
Japanese occupation. He had been 
president of a provisional Korean 
government set up in China. He was 
a student of the late Woodrow Wil- 
son and had received his doctor's 
degree at Princeton University. His 
book, A Spirit of Independence, was 
the Bible of those Koreans who 
prayed and worked to free their 
country. 

President Rhee has been criticized 
for the harshness of his administra- 
tion. That administration must be 
judged by the fact that it was strug- 
gling for its life under the most difh- 
cult circumstances, with Communist 
sabotage—including armed invasion 
—occurring throughout the period 
preceding the final invasion of June 
25. Whatever else may be said, it 
is doubtful whether even in_ these 
democratic United States an admin- 
istration could have refrained under 
similar circumstances from using the 
harsh measures made necessary by 
Communist tactics of ruthless and un- 
principled confusion and terror. 

Much has been said about the 
humiliation suffered by the United 
States in the invasion of South Ko- 
rea. With this point I cannot agree. 
In my judgment we may list what 
happened in the invasion of South 
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Korea as one of the greatest dip- 
lomatic triumphs of our national 
history. We had so conducted our- 
selves in the Korean republic that 
within an amazingly short period of 
time the civilized world, acting 
through the United Nations, declared 
unhesitatingly that it was obvious 
that North Korea (Only diplomatic 
usage prevented the direct naming of 
Russia.) was clearly the aggressor, 
and called upon the nations of the 
world to come to the support of the 
Korean republic which we were al- 
ready aiding. 
Vindication 

This was a remarkable vindication 
of our policy and a complete con- 
demnation of the policy of Russia. 
How this could be considered any- 
thing less than a diplomatic victory 
I cannot understand. 

Similarly I cannot agree that the 
fighting during the first two and one- 
half months meant a_ humiliating 
military defeat. One is defeated when 
the enemy achieves his objectives 
and prevents one from obtaining one’s 
own objectives. 

The objective of the Communist 
army was to seize all of Korea and 
to drive us out. Our objective was 
to hold a beachhead in Korea large 
enough for use in mounting a coun- 
ter-attack. General MacArthur in- 
dicated in the first week of the 
fighting that all he expected to hold 
was a beachhead around Pusan which 
would serve for this purpose. 


In the first two and _ one-half 
months of fighting it became clear 
that we had completely defeated the 
purpose of the enemy to drive United 
Nations forces out of Korea and to 
seize the entire country as their own. 
It became equally clear that we had 
retained a beachhead much larger 
than was originally contemplated—as 
General Walker has pointed out. The 
area bounded by Musan, Taego, and 
Pohang is roughly equivalent to half 
the state of Connecticut. It is big 
enough to swallow several Cherbourg 
peninsulas. One Cherbourg peninsula 
was big enough for the mounting of 
the offensive against the mighty forces 
of Nazi Germany ! 





We should be planning now for 
assistance to the Republic of Korea 
when the war is finished. This in- 
volves assistance to the schools as 
well as to the economy. In this 





WIVES of Korean government officials in colorful native costumes. In the center is the wife 
of the ambassador who heads the Korean Diplomatic Mission in Japan. At right is the wife of 
Col. Jaime Kim, aide who was badly wounded shortly before General Dean was lost in action. 


CLASS in English at Ewha Women's University in Seoul (above) studies Tressler's “English 
Music class at the School for the Blind in Seoul (below) “sang like angels.” 


in Action.” 


—All photos by 
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program the United Nations and its 
agencies, such as UNESCO, should 
take the lead. The teachers of the 
United States through their profes- 
sional organizations should be given 
an effective part. 

During the Japanese occupation, 
provisions for Korean elementary 
education were altogether inadequate. 
After World War II, in spite of dis- 
heartening financial difficulties, the 








Korean government, therefore, early 
ordered that school attendance be re- 
quired in the first grade, and in an 
additional grade each successive year 
until all six elementary grades were 
included. 

Professional associations of Korean 
teachers were formed. Post-liberation 
poverty and inflation, complicated by 
the cost of defense against constantly 
recurring guerrilla raids from the 





A LIBRARY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


On July 1, 1948, 17 elementary school 
districts, or parts of school districts, com- 
prising most of the 60 square-mile area 
which had formerly made up the high 
school district, were reorganized into a 
unit school district which is now known 
as the Mt. Zion Community Schools. Eight 
elementary now house the 642 
grade school students, while the high 
school students continue to use the same 
building which is centrally located in the 
village of Mt. Zion. 

The board of education, interested in 
building up better library facilities for 
the elementary schools, allowed $25 per 
year for each elementary teacher to spend 
in the purchase of books suitable for her 
grade. The primary teachers during the 
past year pooled their money and have 
started a library of their own. 


schools 


Book Pool 


The problem of securing needed supple- 
mentary readers bothered some of the 
13 teachers of the first three grades, and 
a year ago last fall these teachers, teach- 
ing in various buildings over the district, 
decided to buy different sets of readers 
and then trade books as the need arose. 
This trading of books brought on the 
idea that the teachers could pool their 
allowances and buy several sets of books. 
The idea was then carried further by the 
suggestion that different subject-matter 
fields could be included in the list of books 
to be purchased. 

As a result, books dealing with health, 
science, and social studies, along with 
other additional readers, make up the 
present library. The teaching of reading 
is stressed regardless of what book is 
being used, but at the same time the stu- 
dents incidentally acquire a good knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter being studied. 
The teachers have discovered that read- 
ing can be taught out of any book, regard- 
less of its subject-matter content, so long 
as the proper reading level is maintained. 

Before the new plan was put into opera- 
tion, a first-grade teacher was fortunate 
if she had as many as two sets of supple- 
mentary readers which she might use. 
Every spring she was confronted with the 
lack of sufficient books to keep all pupils 
busily and profitably occupied. This created 
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a serious problem for those children who 
had learned to read quickly and easily, 
since long before the school term had 
closed, they had read all the available 
materials and then had little to do that 
would permit them to progress. 

The teachers pooled their money, bought 
about 10 sets of books for each of the 
first three grades, and shelved the books 
in the superintendent’s office. The teachers 
find that out of a class of 30 beginners, 
seldom is there more than 60 percent of 
the students reading at the same rate, so 
they allowed 18 copies, plus a teacher’s 
edition, to make up a set of books. 

Now when a teacher wants a set, or 
part of a set, of books, she goes to the 
office, signs up for the books, takes them 
with her, and uses them for whatever 
period she needs them. When she has 
finished with the books, she returns them 
and gets another set. Her supply of books 
is not one, or two, sets which she might 
formerly have had available, but 10 sets. 

The teachers are enthusiastic about the 
plan, and are making good use of the 
library. They can secure books for stu- 
dents who are slow in their reading, and 
also have sufficient books available for the 
rapid readers, Students need to learn to 
read on the level at which they are, and it 
is not unusual for one second-grader to 
be reading in a first-grade book, while 
another may be reading a third-grade book. 
The library accommodates the varying 
needs. 


The small library, valued at $500, will 
save a large amount of money for the dis- 
trict. Instead of trying to keep eight dif- 
ferent libraries in operation, now only one 
library is necessary. Instead of buying 
eight sets of the same books for the eight 
different schools, now only one set needs 
to be purchased for the entire district. 
Savings are also made by buying the sets 
of books direct from the publishers, or 
from some book company which can 
handle and care for larger orders. 

As the years go by, the older sets of 
books will be replaced, and new ones will 
be added. The teachers feel that they have 
made a step in the right direction. 
—Czype C. Corn, superintendent, Mt. Zion 
Community Schools. 
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Communist North, made it impossi- 
ble to finance adequate teachers’ sal- 
aries or to provide needed textbooks 
except on the most meager basis, 
Elementary teachers were teaching 
as many as three shifts in order to 
increase their earnings. 
“Supporters’ associations” organ- 
ized by parents of elementary, second- 
ary, or university students levied a fee 
on the family of each child attending 
school. The proceeds of these fees 
were given to the schools to sup- 
plement available public funds. In 
the upper schools, tuition fees were 
in addition to these “contributions.” 
At Chosen Christian University “‘sup- 
porters’ association” fees provided 
about half of the budget. At the 
National University they provided 
about one-third of the budget. 
During the last years of the Jap- 
anese occupation Korea was cut off 
from all contact with the western 


world. Modern materials basic to 
the teaching of democracy were, 
therefore, not to be had. Hence 


there was special need for new library 
and text materials which the Korean 
government could not, however, af- 
ford to buy. 

Before the Communist invasion, 
new buildings and equipment were 
also urgently needed, but funds were 
not available to provide them. Armies 
find school buildings well adapted to 
use for quartering troops, hospitals, 
and other installations. The war news 
from Korea has been full of refer- 
ences to such usage, which inevitably 
results in heavy damage to buildings, 
equipment, and library materials. 





The Need 
When peace returns, therefore, 
Korea—handicapped by new and in- 


escapable postwar poverty—will face 
new and greatér demands for school 
support. Korean teachers will need 
financial help and moral encourage- 
ment. New school and_ university 
buildings, new texts for students, 
new books for school and university 
libraries, new equipment of all kinds, 
and extensive repairs to old buildings 
and equipment will have to be pro 
vided. 

The United Nations, it may be 
hoped, will offer prompt and get 
erous help to the martyred republic. 
And American teachers will expect 
to have their part in this work o 
educational reconstruction. 
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Children 


Lollipops, bicycles, and Saturday matinees 
can teach pupils in grade school many things 


about buying and selling, insurance and taxes. 


By MARJORIE C. McLEOD 


Business Teacher 


Leyden Community High School, Franklin Park 


W iso HASN’T at some time watched 
the delight of a tiny child, his nose 
pressed firmly against the glass case- 
ment of the candy counter, thought- 
fully selecting, one by one, the penny 
candies he will soon receive in ex- 
change for the nickel he has clutched 
in his warm little fist ? 

As soon as a child is old enough 
to engage in choice-making, as soon 
as he learns that pennies and nickels 
and dimes have certain “magic” qual- 
ities which permit him to exchange 
them for toys or sweets, he may be 
said to have attained “voting age.” 

That is, he has begun to cast eco- 
nomic votes for the products of his 
choice. If he and his playmates al- 
ways choose red lollipops in prefer- 
ence to yellow, they are the ones, and 
not adults, who influence the dealer’s 
choice of the colors of lollipops he 
will order the next time. 

Thus, children’s experiences with 
the world of business begin long be- 
fore they enter school. They have 
already developed certain concepts of 
the meaning of money and may rec- 
ognize not only its purchasing power, 
but the fact that, in the adult world, 
money must be earned. They have 
some ideas about work, and may 


even have had the experience of earn- 
ing money by helping at home in 
some way. 
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—Photo by Marjorie McLeod 


When children are old enough to exchange their pennies 
for sweets and toys, they are of economic "voting age." 


Economics, as we usually think of 
it, refers to a course offered only on 
the college level, or in the last year 
of high school. Yet, beginning with 
kindergarten, the elementary school 
curriculum is filled with opportunities 
for introducing basic economic prin- 
ciples. 

Many grade school teachers teach 
far more economics in the course of 
a year than most of them would ever 
surmise; but far more needs to be 
done if the grade school teachers ac- 
cept seriously their responsibility for 
helping to meet one of the widely ac- 
cepted goals of education 
competency. 


economic 


Many Opportunities 


Beginning with the popular “gro- 
cery store” unit in the primary grades, 
which may actually be one of the 
first business courses the child will 
ever have, through the eighth-grader’s 
active participation in buying and 
selling in connection with a refresh- 
ment stand at some school function 
or similar business enterprise, one 
opportunity after another presents 
itself. However, if each teacher would 
take the time to think about the 
matter more carefully, it might then 
be possible to do a far more effective 
job in the teaching of elementary 
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economics than has been done here 
tofore. 

The elementary school teacher has 
many opportunities for contributing 
to a_ child’s 
through utilizing activities and units 
which are already a part of the every 


economic competency 


day work of the school. 

This may be accomplished simply 
by implementing 
with certain types of business infor- 
mation and 
girls to reach generalizations about 
subjects with which they are familiar, 
such as buying a bicycle, problems 


class discussions 


encouraging boys and 


of the newsboy, or going to the store 
for mother. 

What are some of the economic ac 
tivities in which boys and girls en- 
gage? Let us consider a few of the 
possibilities for making use of these 
real-life experiences and interests of 
children within existing subject-mat 
ter areas of the elementary school. 

Because they recognize that Junior 
may have the whole family eating 
Roasty-Toasties for a seemingly in 
terminable period, to enable him to 
acquire sufficient box-tops to send 
for a secret-formula magic ring, ad- 
vertisers know the importance of ap 
pealing to children’s interests. 

To what extent does Junior feel 
convinced that he, too, will become a 


famous ball player if he eats Roasty 
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Toasties, as suggested repeatedly in 
the commercials on his favorite radio 
or television program? It would be 
interesting for the teacher and Junior 
to find out. 


Taste Test 


There is no need for the inference 
that all advertising is harmful; the 
cereal manufacturers may, indeed, 
have made a valuable contribution to 
children’s health in general, through 
emphasizing the importance of eating 
a good breakfast. However, boys and 
girls will profit by bringing into class, 
for comparison, examples of advertis- 
ing in which testimonials by their 
favorite cowboys or movie stars or 
athietes are featured. 

Important understandings may be 
developed through a type of “‘blind- 
fold test” of advertised products, such 
as one which resulted from a chil- 
dren’s argument in a sixth grade 
health class about various brands of 
peanut butter. 
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What appeared at first to be a non- 
sensical departure from the subject 
matter at hand was cleverly utilized 
by the teacher when she followed up 
a challenge made by one of the boys. 
“T'll bet you can’t tell the difference,” 
he insisted, when several brand names 
were mentioned as being the best. 

This resulted in a “‘taste test’’ con- 
ducted by the children, who collected 
pennies for the purpose of providing 
a supply of four popular brands of 
peanut butter and crackers. A judg- 
ing staff of professed “connoisseurs” 
was seated in front of the room, and 
the sampling of the unmarked samples 
began. 

The resulting lack of agreement led 
to the conclusion that it is preferable 
to buy in accordance with one’s own 
taste, rather than to suppose that 
either the most widely advertised or 
the most expensive brand must, neces- 
sarily, be best. 

Children frequently shop for their 
parents and, particularly in the self- 
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SQUARE DEAL 


| wouLp Nor cry! I lowered my 

eyes to keep from gazing at the 

finger shaking maliciously before me. 

The more it bobbed, though, the 

more calloused and indifferent I 

grew. After all, I needn’t worry 

about crying; this had happened so 

many times. I was never sure of 

= the immediate reasons for these epi- 

sodes of finger-shaking; however, 

behind this frequent punishment, I 
detected a reason, 

My father was a college profes- 
sor, connected with the institution 
= where I started my educational 
= career. This fact immediately classi- 
fied me as a “faculty child,” and I 
soon discovered that I was treated 
differently from the rest of the chil- 
dren. The teachers regarded such 
children as spoiled and obnoxious, 
needing to be taken down a few 
notches. Each teacher was sure she 
would be the one to accomplish this. 

Doing good school work didn’t 
= help the situation much. When my 
= classmates elected me to serve as 
£ editor of the grade school paper, I 

was shocked and disappointed to 

hear the teacher saying, “I suggest 

we choose someone else.” My father 

was a journalist—I was never al- 
=3 lowed near the paper. 
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I was playing a game of goose- 
stepping with my friends on the way 
to a concert in the sixth grade, 
when Miss Blue snatched me from 
the group and said I could not at- 





tend the concert because I was ex- 
pected to have better manners than 
the other children. 

There were always notes attached 
to my report cards. Since I was 
quiet by nature, the teachers were 
reduced to such comments as, “I 
don’t like your child’s attitude.” 

My parents let me fight my own 
battles with the teachers and, believe 
me, they were battles. Every year 
the teachers informed each other 
whose nuisance would be in their 
class for the coming year and the 
noticeable shortcomings of that 
child. The barrage was always 
ready—into the cloakroom one day, 
after school the next, shaking on 
the third—I even collected a slap on 
the face for whispering in the third 
grade. I was a confused person. 

After eight years I had lost re- 
spect for teachers—they were just 
something I had to contend with. 
School was no longer a place for 
initiative and interest—these were 
stifled. If I had not moved away 
from this situation and become 
“just a pupil,” I doubt that I would 
have cared for very much educa- 
tion. I wanted to be treated for what 
I was, not gauged by my parent’s 
position. Unnecessary punishment 
wasn’t making an “ideal child” as 
the teacher supposed, but making 
me realize that whose child I was 
hung over my head—regardless. 
—ParriciA Barp, 1100 West Adams, 
Macomb. 
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service groceries, often must choose 
from similar products bearing differ- 
ent labels. There is much to be learned 
about reading labels intelligently, and 
boys and girls will be interested in 
the grading of canned goods. 
Bringing in collections of labels 
in which the students may compare 
the fractions as expressed in the 








weights of different products may 
enliven an arithmetic lesson and, at 
the same time, teach them the value 
to a consumer of always reading de- 
scriptions of grades and weights in 
order to get the best value for their 
money. 

Story problems in arithmetic fre- 
quently describe buying activities, 
such as the purchase of a bicycle. 
Some teachers have been able to util- 
ize these for the purpose of encourag- 
ing students to recognize the impor- 
tance of thinking through all the 
aspects of what it means to buy a 
bicycle. 

The children may be eager to dis- 
cuss ways of finding out which bi- 
cycles are most likely to meet their 
needs. Does the boy who delivers 
newspapers every morning need a 
sturdier bicycle than the one who in- 
tends to use it only occasionally after 
school ? 


Installment Plan 


“Boys and girls—this wonderful 
bicycle can be yours for only $1 
down.” 

What about the time-payment plan? 
Its advantages? Disadvantages? 
Pointing out the possibilities of pay- 
ing exorbitant rates of interest on 
such a purchase may prove startling 
to the child and serve to counteract 
the type of advertising to which he 
is so frequently exposed. Desirable 
attitudes toward systematic saving 
to gratify personal wants should be 
developed. 

Conversation about buying insur- 
ance for the bicycle opens up another 
area of consumer information—the 
sharing of risks. Certainly the child’ 
concepts of the meaning of insurance 
can be most skillfully developed when 
the teacher is able to relate the sub- 
ject-matter to the student’s immediate 
needs on his own level of understand- 
ing. 

If mention is made of the necessity 
for paying tax on the bicycle, this 
may lead to another important area 

(Continued on page 109) 
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{ HIGH school camera club can be 
used effectively to promote a visual 
aids program and greatly reduce the 
financial outlay. Slides, filmstrips, 
movies, and photographs may all be 
produced through this type of extra- 
curricular activity for the various di- 
visions of the school curricula and 
for public relations. 

Photography may easily be worked 
into classroom education. Driver edu- 
cation is a comparatively new course. 
It presents a fine opportunity for use 
of visual aids. In recent months Pike 
County has been the scene of a num- 
ber of fatal accidents for young people. 
Driver education students were driven 
to the scenes of these accidents as soon 
as possible, and photographs of the 
autos and trucks involved were taken, 
along with other views of the roadway. 

These shots were studied by mem- 
bers of the class, and together with 
news articles, they helped to bring 
home the importance of careful driv- 
ing with far more force than text- 
books or a list of statistics might do. 
No attempt is made to deprecate these 
other sources of information. They, 
too, are essential. 


Live History 


History is often considered by stu- 
dents as a rather dull course. It can be 
livened up, and photography can do 
that very effectively. Pictures of his- 
torical sites can be worked in very 
well. An entertaining class project 
would be worked out by having stu- 
dents attempt to duplicate historical 
sites and then photograph the result- 
ing tableaux. 

History is formally begun in about 
the fifth grade. This is not too soon 
to start a child on the road to a fasci- 
nating hobby, while teaching him his 
lessons. Even younger children ap- 
preciate photographs. Much interest 
can be aroused in a student when he 
has the prospect of creating an accu- 
rate model of the times he is studying, 
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Camera Club Can Be Source 
Of School Visual Aids 


By ABBOTT BOOK, science instructor, Barry High School 
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and then photographing it, possibly 
getting a good enough picture that it 
can be used by the teacher in later 
years for other classes. In this way 
both pupil and teacher gain. 

Illinois history and some American 
history could be worked in. Shots 
taken in New Salem State Park give 
an idea of the sprawling small towns 
of the past, and indicate the construc- 
tion of the buildings of the time. 
Interest is added when the building 
shown is the store where Abe Lincoln 
is supposed to have worked in his 
youth. 


Visual Aids 


Many large schools have used the 
motion picture camera as a medium 
for visual aids. Actual movies are 
taken of the athletic games, and stu- 
dents see their errors in reviews of 
these films. The same principle can 
be applied to the English department. 
One-act plays may be filmed during 
early rehearsals, with film reviews 
possible before actual presentation. 
Letting someone see his errors is the 
first step toward eliminating them. 

In addition to the value received by 
the students in reviewing the films, 
considerable education is involved for 
the students who must work out the 
lighting and camera problems for suc- 
cessful operation. The cost of movie 
film for this type of work is surpris- 
ingly low, and is offset by the im- 
provement in the performance of the 
individuals. 

Barry High School last year used 
a movie camera in conjunction with 
the English and dramatics depart- 
ment. Interest was high both among 
the members of the casts and among 
the photography crew. The slide film 
has also taken its place among the 
visual aids. 

In agriculture, photographs of a 
local boy and his project create much 
greater emphasis than do pictures of 
other projects in textbooks. Desirable 
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judging points brought out in the 
photographs arouse effective interest 
among the group. 

Commercial color slides are valua- 
ble for many classes, particularly in 
the sciences. The high cost of such 
slides can be greatly reduced if pro- 
duced by the group. At Barry, the 
camera club took a color 
shots of the apple industry. These 
were later correlated with a script 
prepared by the students. Interest in 
these slides will be greater among the 
students because it is something wit! 
which they are familiar and had a part 
in making. Slides may be prepared 
on many other subjects in the science 
field with little effort and little cost. 
Black-and-white filmstrips on positive 
film are also easy to prepare. 

In addition to its value in the regu- 
lar curricula, a camera club can be 
useful to other extra-curricular activi- 
ties—for example, the school year- 
book. Pictures used in all 
sections of the book. Year before last, 
we made our own division pages. 
Last year, special emphasis was placed 
on introducing photographs in‘o the 
advertisements in the annual. All the 
photographs for the book were taken 
by students and developed at school, 
with the exception of individual pic- 
tures of and large group 
photographs. 

The high school annual is for the 
most part a memory book. A picture 
will bring back memories of things 
long past far more quickly than any 
descriptive paragraph, and will do it 
in less space. 

A camera club can be an immense 
aid to courses and activities. Cost may 
be greatly reduced. and the educa- 
tional possibilities are unlimited. Why 
not use education to improve educa- 
tion? 
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iia much has been said 
within the last few years about the 
deplorably inadequate teachers’ sal- 
aries which are being paid in certain 
states and sections of the United 
States. Undoubtedly such  wide- 
spread publicity will eventually effect 
a significant improvement in the edu- 
cational program for the children in 
some of the less wealthy states. 

Such improvement, however, will 
be only a partial solution to the 
whole problem of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of the nation, because the varia- 
tions in the distribution of wealth 
between the richer and poorer sec- 
tions of a given prosperous state are 
often as great as are the variations 
between a prosperous state and a poor 
state. Since variations in wealth 
commonly cause variations in teach- 
ers’ salaries, it then follows that a 
great many teachers in the poorer 
sections of the richer states are likely 
to receive extremely low salaries. 
Does this condition exist in the 
wealthy state of Illinois? 

The writer has attempted to answer 
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this question through a study of 
membership dues paid by teachers to 
the Illinois Education Association for 
the year 1949-50. Letters were sent 
to the treasurers of the 18 divisions of 
the state association, asking for the 
number of teachers enrolled in each 
division according to counties and 
salary brackets.’ 


Information 


Seventeen divisions provided the 
information desired. Data for the 
other division were obtained through 
the office of the state association. The 
study is based upon 34,005 teachers 
and covers all counties including 
Cook outside the city of Chicago. 
Inasmuch as nearly all of the teach- 
ers in downstate Illinois enroll in the 
Illinois Education Association, it is 
safe to assume that the findings of 
this study are based upon a suffici- 
ently large number of cases to be 
reliable. 


1The amount of membership dues a_ teacher 
pays is determined by the bracket range in which 
his annual salary falls. These brackets are: a) 
under $1500 a year; b) $1500 to $2499; c) 
$2500 to $3999; d) $4000 to $5499; e) $5500 
and over. 
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In order to determine whether or 
not teachers’ salaries are comparable 
in different sections of Illinois, the 
study divides the state into a north- 
ern, a middle, and a southern section, 
each containing 34 counties.? Table 
I shows the distribution of teachers 
by number and by percents in each 
of the three sections according to 
salary brackets. Retired teachers and 
laymen who are members of the 
Illinois Education Association are not 
included in these figures. Neither 
are some 1200 teachers whose mem- 
berships were received after 
March 1. 


2 Counties of Northern Section: Boone, Bureau, 
Carroll, Cook, DeKalb, DuPage, Ford, Grundy, 
Henderson, Henry, Iroquois, Jo Daviess, Kane, 
Kendall, Kankakee, Knox, Lake, LaSalle, Lee, 
Livingston, Marshall, McHenry, Mercer, Ogle, 
Peoria, Putnam, Rock Island, Stark, Stephenson, 
Warren, Whiteside, Will, Winnebago, Woodford. 

Middle Section: Adams, Brown, Cass, Calhoun, 
Champaign, Christian, Clark, Coles, Cumberland, 
DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Fulton, Greene, Han- 
cock, Jersey, Logan, Macon, Macoupin, Mason, 
McDonough, McLean, Menard, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Moultrie, Piatt, Pike, Sangamon, 
Schuyler, Scott, Shelby, Tazewell, Vermuilior. 

Southern Section: Alexander, Bond, Clay, 
Clinton, Crawford, Edwards, Effingham, Fayette, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, Jasper, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, Madism. 
Marion, Massac, Monroe, Perry, Pope, Pulaski 
Randolph, Richland, Saline, St. Clair, l nion, 
Wabash, Washington, Wayne, White, William 


son. 
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An examination of the table will 
reveal some significant variations in 
teachers’ salaries in the three sec- 
tions of the state. Only 1.14 percent 
of the teachers of the northern sec- 
tion draw an annual salary of less 
than $1500, whereas 8.31 percent 
of those in the southern section 
draw such a salary. Thus, the per- 
centage of teachers drawing such 
extremely low salaries in the southern 
section is more than seven times as 
great as in the northern. 

A comparison of salaries of $4000 
or above finds the teachers of the 
southern section again in an unfa- 
yorable position. Actually, one teacher 
out of every five in the northern 
section draws a salary of $4000 or 
more, while only one out every 16 
in the southern section is that fortu- 
nate. When salaries in the middle sec- 
tion are compared with those in the 
northern, the variations are found to 
be much less. However, the teachers 
of the northern section are still in 
a more favorable position in all 
ranges of the salary brackets. 

Table II gives the number and per- 
cent of teachers in each section of the 
state drawing salaries of less than 
$2500 a year and also those drawing 
$2500 or more. 


Variations 


This table likewise emphasizes the 
significant variations in teachers’ 
salaries between the northern and 
southern sections of the state. Three 
out of every four teachers in the 
northern section have annual salaries 
of $2500 or more, while only one out 
of every two in the southern sec- 
tion draws such a salary. On the 
other hand, twice as many teachers in 
the southern section have annual sal- 
aries of less than $2500 as do those in 
the northern section. In both of these 
comparisons, the teachers of the 
middle section fare better than those 
in the southern, but not so well as 
those in the northern section. 

Perhaps an inquiry concerning the 
cause of the relatively low teachers’ 
salaries in the southern section of the 
State would not be amiss. Occa- 
sionally one hears it said that the 
people in this area are unwilling to 
tax themselves sufficiently to support 
an adequate educational program. 
Evidently such statements are made 
by persons unacquainted with the 
facts. 


According to a recent study made 
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by Lester R. Grimm,’ research di- 
rector for the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, the five counties in the state 
having the highest “leveled’’* school 
tax rates in 1948 are located in the 
southern section. Pulaski County, 
with a “leveled” rate of $1.67, is at 
the top of the list; Johnson comes 
next with a rate of $1.64, then Wil- 
liamson with $1.53, Jackson with 
$1.49, and Alexander with $1.42. 

Only seven of the 34 counties in 
the southern section have “leveled” 
school tax rates lower than $1.10, 
whereas 14 of the middle 34 counties 
and 22 of the northern 34 fall below 
the same rate. Furthermore, the 
median “leveled” rate for the south- 
ern section is $1.24, as compared with 
$1.15 for the middle section and $1.07 
for the northern. 

Thus one can see that the low 
teachers’ salaries do not result from 
low tax rates. Actually the sections 
paying the low salaries are generally 
taxing themselves the most. 

The relatively high tax rates in 
the southern section reflect a strong 
effort on the part of the communities 
to provide sufficient revenue to main- 
tain good schools. In spite of this 
effort, however, the funds thus ob- 
tained are too frequently insufficient 
for financing even the minimum es- 
sentials for an adequate educational 
program. 


A consideration of equalized as- 
sessed valuations per attendance pupil 
in the counties of the southern sec- 
tion reveals why great effort in local 
taxation fails to provide funds neces- 
sary for the maintenance of good 
schools. Of the 25 counties of the 
state with the lowest assessed valua- 
tions per attendance pupil, 22 lie in 
the southern section.5 Pulaski is 
noted for the highest “leveled” tax 
rate in the state and for the lowest 
assessed valuation per pupil. 


Twenty-seven counties of the 
southern section have assessed valua- 
tions of less than $16,000 per at- 
tendance pupil (elementary and sec- 
ondary), while only eight counties 
in the middle section and none in the 
northern have assessed valuations this 
low. The median assessed valuation 


3Grimm, Lester R., “Slants on School Sup- 
port.”” Research Department, Illinois Education 
Association, December, 1949. 

4 The “leveled” tax rate is hypothetical, being 
the same as if all school taxes due in the county 
were raised by a single countywide rate. Basic 
data from which the leveled rates were derived 
were obtained from the official reports of the 
Illinois Department of Revenue. 

5 Grimm, Lester R., op. ~it., p. 2. 
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per pupil in the southern 34 counties 
is $12,746, as compared with a me- 
dian of $19,679 in the middle 34 
counties, and $26,012 in the northern 
34. 

Thus on the average, the counties 
in the middle are and 
one-half times as able to support ed- 
ucation by local taxation as are the 
counties in the southern section, while 
the counties in the northern section 
are more than twice as able in this 
respect. Inasmuch as a rather large 
proportion of the revenue to support 
public education in Illinois still comes 
from local taxation, one can readily 
see why teachers’ the 
southern section have not kept pace 
with those in the middle and north 
ern sections of the state. 


section one 


salaries in 


This situation poses a serious pre »b 
lem for education in Illinois, and es- 
pecially for education in the poorer 
areas of the state. What is the solu- 
tion? 

Reorganization 


Reorganization into larger school 
units for the purpose of administra- 
tion and control will tend to help 
the situation by reducing the ex- 
tremes now existing between the abil- 
ities of local districts within a given 
county or section of the state. Such 
reorganization, however, with all of 
its attendant advantages for educa- 
tion in Illinois, will not completely 
solve the problem of inequality in 
local financial ability to support the 
schools. 

For example, suppose Pulaski 
County is organized into one school 
district. With its assessed valuation 
of $3543 per attendance pupil and a 
“leveled” school tax rate of $1.67, the 
county unit would be able to raise by 
local taxation only $59.17 for each 
pupil enrolled. The per pupil cost of 
education in Illinois for the year 
1947-48 was $197.50.6 Thus, if edu- 
cation in Pulaski County should need 
to depend upon revenue provided 
solely on the basis of a county unit, 
the community would have to be sat- 
isfied by giving its children an educa- 
tion costing less than one-third as 
much per pupil as the per capita cost 
for the entire state. At the same 
time, this county unit would be pay- 
ing the highest tax rate of any county 
in the state. 


® Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Illinois, Annual Statistical 
Report for 1947-48, Springfield. p. 354, 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Physical 
Disability— 


HURDLE OR HANDICAP? 


State-federal program helps disabled 


attain fullest vocational potential. 


By OLIVE R. GOLDMAN 


Director of Public Information, Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 





™ the staff and the counselors 
of the Illinois Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation have long maintained 
that the school teachers of our state 
are among the first to recognize the 
need for the physical restoration and 
training services offered to our young 
people, both civilian and veteran, 
through this state-federal program. 
Just as educators recognize that 
each new student presents a chal- 
lenge and hidden potential of success, 
so they often discover a physical or 
mental disability which may be pre- 
venting a student’s full and normal 
adjustment to a useful and happy life. 


Professional Staff 


The administration of vocational 
rehabilitation is in the hands of a 
professional staff, autonomous in each 
state, and under the state board of 
vocational education. The division 
works with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Washington. State 
funds are matched by federal funds 
for all services, and the federal gov- 
ernment also pays administrative 
costs. 

Although the legislative services 
are for old and young alike, it is 
the plight of our blind or crippled 
youths, handicapped by disease or 
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accident, which most concerns the 
teachers in Illinois schools. 

However, many a discerning 
teacher or school administrator, 
studying the causes of grade failures, 
also knows that the lagging scholar 
is sometimes handicapped not by his 
own, but by a parent’s disability, or 
by the added burden of a blind or 
crippled brother or sister. The entire 
school and family picture has often 
heen changed by referral to one of 
the offices of vocational rehabilitation 
which could rectify the situation. 

The alignment of vocational re- 
habilitation and education in Illinois 
is further indicated by the division’s 
position in the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education under Director 
Noble Puffer. Dr. E. C. Cline, super- 
visor of the entire state division, is 
himself a former teacher, having been 
a professor at the University of Cin- 
cinnati for several years, and di- 
rector of training at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station during World 
War II. 

Dr. Cline describes the job of the 
Ilinois Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in these words: 

“Vocational rehabilitation began 
as a program to do for the mentally 
and physically handicapped citizens 
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what the public education program 
does for those who are not handi- 
capped, in the way of opportunity for 
successful employment. Our clients 
either were so handicapped that they 
were not able to take advantage of 
public-school opportunity, or they had 
this opportunity nullified by  sub- 
sequent accident or disease. In either 
case, they do not have an equal 
chance in employment, or, as we say, 
they have a substantial vocational 
handicap. Our division attempts to 
compensate for this inequality.” 

Since earning capacity and job 
availability are increased if the phys- 
ical condition can be improved, a care- 
ful study is always made of the pos- 
sibility of removing the handicap or 
improving the physical condition. 
Medical examinations and the advice 
of competent doctors forma the basis 
for any medical or psychiatric servy- 
ices, and for any provision of artificial 
appliances. Physical restoration has 
greatly enlarged and widened the 
scope of the program. 

Within the last few years it has 
been recognized that the mentally ill 
and disturbed have a handicap which 
can cripple a person vocationally, as 
seriously as the loss of a leg or an 
eye. Even the very young are not 
immune to such disorders. Much of 
this mental illness should and can be 
treated. Diagnosis and _ treatment, 
under a doctor trained in psychiatry, 
is rescuing an increasing number of 
young and old from tragedy. 


Counseling 


Recently, for example, a young 
woman doing brilliant graduate work 
in psychology in Chicago suffered a 
complete nervous breakdown. She 
was referred to our psychiatric 
counselor, who assigned her for treat- 
ment to an expert psychoanalyst. 
After six months of treatment, she 
was not only fully recovered, but 
completed her doctoral examination 
and is now happily established in a 
fine teaching post in a_ western 
college. 

The teaching program for home 
bound students in Illinois is a source 
of great admiration and many ff 
ferrals to our division. It has taught 
many crippled young people through 
out the state so effectively that they 
have been able to take advantage 0! 
advanced study or specialized trait 
ing for “the right job,” in college 
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or by tutors or 
courses. 

Sometimes they have been provided 
with artificial limbs, wheel chairs, 
etc. which have made it possible 
jor them to attend a university or 
trade school. There is a group of 
young paraplegics now attending the 
University of Illinois in wheel chairs. 
Aptitude tests had proved them cap- 
able of advanced study, and many are 
now in training who will go on to 
distinguished careers in_ teaching, 
science, or business. 


Aptitudes 


Those of us who have had the 
experience of teaching a gifted blind 
or crippled student and have seen the 
amazing progress they made in spite 
of (Or is it because of?) physical 
handicaps, may be in danger of want- 
ing to up-grade every disabled stu- 
dent we encounter. It is not true, 
however, that every blind boy should 
be a lawyer or professor, since his 
natural bent may fit him to be hap- 
pier and more successful as an ad- 
justed mechanic! 

The achievements of the severely 
handicapped—the blind, the epilep- 
tics and cardiac cases, the spastics, 
ete—tally very well with those of 
their able-bodied competitors, once 
they are the services and 
specialized training and placement to 
match their needs. 


given 


However, there are cases where the 
handicap 
spurred individual initiative that a 
gifted boy or girl has taken advantage 
of the opportunities the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation can offer 
for higher education, which might 
have been impossible without the 
problem of overcoming this hurdle. 


existence of a has so 


The files of the division are filled 
with cases such as that of a high 
school boy in mid-Illinois who had 
been released from a sanatorium with 
an arrested case of tuberculosis. The 
principal of the school sent him to 


AMONG 1412 persons given job training by the Illinois 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation this past year was this 
paraplegic boy who is taking a course in engineering. An- 
other 3420 were successfully rehabilitated on jobs. An aver- 
ra of one dependent benefited by each rehabilitation, and 

© average gain in annual earnings was $1188.20. A total 
. 14.077 handicapped persons were referred to the division 
ast year, and the current active case load is near 7000. 


of 


correspondence 


—Photo by Olive Remington Goldman 


the Division of Vocational Kehabilita- 
tion for advice, since he realized he 
could not go to work on his father’s 
farm as he had intended. 

Aptitude tests showed him to have 
unusual ability in mathematics. His 
case was approved for a commercial 
course at the University of Arizona, 
and he returned from that to establish 
one of the public accounting 
firms in the state. 


best 


His enthusiasm for the work of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
is illustrated by the number of other 
clients of the division who are either 
on his payroll or to whom he gives 
frequent business. 

For instance, | discovered on a 
recent call that a typewriter service 
and adding machine repair business in 
Charleston is now run (thanks to our 
initial young man 
who once occupied the sanatorium 
bed next to the accountant 
gives him all of his repair business. 


services) by the 
who now 


In many high schools the principal 
makes a practice of calling in the 
local vocational rehabilitation 
selor to talk to his handicapped stu- 
dents early in their high school course 
so that a rehabilitation plan can be 


coun- 







































Training 
15, and 
planning 


worked out in advance 
programs may 
much time is 


ahead. 


be begun at 
saved by 


Procedure 


“Basically,” says Dr. Cline, “our 
job is this: medical diagnostic test 
ing to determine what job capacity 
the person still retains, and to dis 
cover what, if anything, can be done 
to improve the physical condition ; 
aptitude testing to discover job in 
terests and capacities; case study to 
secure pertinent 
which helps the client formulate a 
plan for his rehabilitation by medical 


attention and ‘or vocational training ; 


data; counseling 


and finally, selective job placement 
in which demands of job and capac 
The last 
successful em 


ities of client are matched 
is the important step 
ployment.” 

If the teachers of Illinois will give 
us the opportunity to serve 
disabled young person who comes to 


ey ery 


their classrooms, it should not be 
long before almost every victim of 


accident or disease can look forward 
to a more nearly normal life of use 


fulness and happiness 
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Didicsiahe in all fields will doubt- 
less agree that competition can be 
used to a great advantage as a moti- 
vating device. For the most part, the 
results of competition are good. But 
consider today’s interscholastic ath- 
letic competition in the high schools 
of Illinois. Is competition used to an 
advantage there, and are the results 
of it good? 

It can be, and is, in many schools, 
but too many educational systems are 
placing too much importance upon in- 
terscholastic competition for a skilled 
few, and less and less importance upon 
athletics for the majority of the high 
school students. Perhaps giving the 
highly skilled special advantages is 
not bad in itself, but when the less 
skilled individuals must sacrifice, as 
so often is the case, then it is high 
time that administrators and teachers 
recognize the need for consideration 
for the student with average or below 
average athletic ability. 

It is no wonder that America has 
become a “world of spectators,” for 
the man or woman who had no oppor- 
tunity to participate in athletics as a 
student in high school will naturally 
find it much less embarrassing to sit 
on the sidelines and watch, than to 
actually participate in sports, no mat- 
ter in what form they are offered him. 

Only a small percentage of the boys 
in high school are fortunate enough 
to take part in the school’s inter- 
scholastic programs. It hardly seems 
fair that the rest of the boys and all 
the girls be deprived of a good ath- 
letic program for the sake of a few. 

Although a coach may be sympa- 
thetic to this injustice, rarely does he 
have enough interest or time to 
sponsor an intramural program, since 
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Athletic Opportunities 
For All Students 


Interscholastic competition is fine, but 
what of the students who aren’t that good? 


By ROSEMARY DAVIS 


Girls’ Physical Education Teacher, St. Elmo Community High School 


his real interest is his team, and he 
must devote nearly all of his time and 
effort to it. It is next to impossible 
for him or anyone else to run an 
athletic program for the less skilled 
when so much time and all of the 
facilities are given over to interscho- 
lastic competition. 

If a school has two gymnasiums, 
this may be possible, but in Illinois, 
one gym per high school is more often 
the case. When the team must be con- 
sidered first, last, and always, what 
chance is there for a successful intra- 
mural program ? 


Expenses 


The tremendous amount of money 
spent for a basketball team alone is 
several times the amount needed for 
intramurals. An Illinois newspaper’ 
recently published the amount a small 
high school spent on its interscholastic 
basketball program. One thousand 
dollars was spent in outfitting and 
maintaining this basketball team for 
one year. Pictures were shown of 
what was used by the team and the 
expense of each item involved. Each 
varsity team member required two 
outfits—one for games at home and 
one for games away from home. Com- 
plete rig for one player amounted to 
approximately $50. 

Other items for which this school 
stood the expense were clean towels, 
first aid equipment, daily vitamins, 
laundry that amounted to $60 each 
month, and transportation to games. 
One basketball alone cost $21. This 
team used 11 for practice. 

A part of this money, of course, 
is returned in the form of gate re- 


1Bloomington Pantagraph, January 9, 1550, 
p. 16. 
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ceipts; however, it is no secret that 
these receipts far from cover the total 
cost of this type of competition. Such 
expenditure for interscholastic compe- 
tition is justifiable only if the school 
can afford a good intramural program 
and puts it into practice. 

Who is at fault? Who is responsi- 
ble for this complete negligence of 
more than half of the high school 
students who need athletic opportuni- 
ties as much, and perhaps more, than 
the few boys who are endowed with 
natural physical motor skills? Of 
course, it is no one person’s fault, nor 
is it the fault of any one group. 

The general public which is only 
indirectly connected with the school 
systems may share part of the blame. 
It has been accustomed to expect cer- 
tain things from the local team, and 
when the team fails it puts the pres- 
sure on the coach and the school ad- 
ministration. In turn, the coach and 
the administration do everything pos- 
sible to please the public. Thus the 
less skilled boys and all of the girls 
are cheated of an extra-curricular pro- 
gram of athletics as the pressure of a 
winning team dominates. 

Competitive high school athletics 
has increasingly become a thing oi 
public interest. This factor probably 
more than any other has been one of 
the greatest causes for the disinterest 
in athletic intramurals for all students. 
Too few are aware of the contribution 
intramurals can make. The so-called 
“misfit” may become one of the gang 
if he is given the opportunity to be a 
member of an athletic team, and there- 
by feel secure through his belonging 
to a group. Certainly the health bene- 
fits are as great in intramural athletics 
—a type of competition which takes 
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place minus the risks of boys’ physical 
well-being which coaches are some- 
times tempted to take when winning 
the game becomes all-important. 

Why not let intramural athletics 
rate as important as interscholastic 
competition? Let interscholastic com- 
petition exist for the purpose it was 
originally intended—that of fun and 
social, mental, physical, and emotional 
growth for its participators. Let intra- 
mural athletics be offered to all stu- 
dents in Illinois school systems in the 
form of a program of varied activi- 
ties so that all—from the motor dub 
to the highly skilled—may be able 
to participate with some success. 


Importance 

In this age of supposedly equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all, it seems 
only right that all students be offered 
an extra-curricular athletic program. 
All too often, however, these intra- 
mural programs are still regarded—by 
pupils, teachers, and onlookers alike— 
as of secondary importance. Some- 
thing for those who are not good 
enough to participate in the real ath- 
letic program—interscholastic sports 
Special programs for the above aver- 
age should be continued, of course, 
but similar programs for the average 
or below average should also be avail- 
able. This should be true in any phase 
of education. 

This article was not intended as a 
condemnation of athletic coaches. The 
coach’s situation is completely and 
sympathetically understood. His job 
is filled with long hours of hard work, 
anxiety, and often disappointments. 
Nor was it intended to suggest that 
athletic interscholastic competition be 
abolished. It was intended, simply, 
to encourage the soft-pedaling of in- 
terscholastic competition, and to em- 
phasize athletic intramural programs 
for all students in today’s high schools. 





.*Rautman, Arthur L., “The Physical Educa- 
tion Teacher as a Personal Model,” Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Vol. 21, No. 1 (Jan- 
wary, 1950), p. 10 





GIRLS too often are neglected in the 
high school athletic program. 
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Debunking Grammar... . 


“John, how many times do I have to 
tell you to follow the grammatical rule 
of agreement?” chided a middle-age grade 
school teacher to a lad in her class in 
English. In his weekly theme he had 
written “there was three boys” instead of 
“there were three boys.” 

“The verb agrees with the subject in 
person and number,” replied John glibly 
enough, with a wink at his pal, Joe. 

“Knowing the rule is one thing, John; 
following it is another. Hereafter, see 
that you follow it. You can’t learn to speak 
your mother tongue correctly unless you 
know the basic parts of grammar.” 

Like hundreds of teachers now and for 
many, many years, that particular English 
teacher in all sincerity is forcing her stu- 
dents to learn a grammatical rule that is 
not true. But that rule of agreement of 
verb and subject in person and number, 
handec down for generations, carries all 
the prestige of an axiom in geometry. 


Grammar, too often the bugbear of both 
child and adult, should not be made need- 
lessly difficult. With English riding hard 
to become the world language, it is im- 
portant that rules of English grammar 
should be made as simple and true as 
possible. 


The truth is that in the tongue of 
Lincoln and Shakespeare, verbs do not 
agree in person and number with their 
subject, no matter how long or how hard 
grammarians have insisted upon such 
agreement. On the contrary, save for the 
really irregular verb to be and for the 
third person singular present, a common 
or identical verb form is used for all 
three persons and both numbers. The fol- 
lowing illustrations show that surprising 
fact for both strong and weak verbs. 


Strong verb, to go 
Present Tense 


Singular Plural 
Ist person I go we go 
2nd person you go you go 
3rd person he goes they go 

Past Tense 

Singula Plural 
Ist person I went we went 
2nd person you went you went 
3rd person he went they went 


In the present tense, the same form of 
to go is used for the first and second 


persons in both the singular and the 
plural, and also for the third person 
plural. That is, the same form is em- 


ployed with the subjects, /, we, you singu- 
lar, you plural, and they. Only goes for 
the third person singular he differs from 
the form for the other five subjects. 

In the past tense, went is used for all 
three persons and for both numbers. In 
other words, in the past tense, the verb 
form is identically the same, no matter 
what the person or number of the subject. 


Weak verb, to look 


Present Tense 


Singular Plural 
Ist person I look we look 
2nd person you look you look 
3rd person he looks they look 
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Past Tense 
Singular Plural 
Ist person I looke* we looked 
2nd person you iooked you looked 
3rd person he looked they looked 


Here, in the weak verb, present tense, 
we find the same condition as in the strong 

that in the present tense, the verb form 
look is identical for all persons and both 
numbers, except for the third person, 
which adds the s to the common form 
In the past tense here, as with the strong 
verb, the same form of the verb is em- 
ployed for all persons and also for both 
numbers. That form is looked. 

Modals, Too 

If we turn to the modal auxiliaries: 
can and could, will and would, shall and 
should, may and might and must, we see 
that the verb form is identical for all 
persons and both numbers. Since the 
reader can readily test this statement for 
himself, only the modals can and could 
are illustrated. 

Present Tense 


Singular Plural 
Ist person I can we can 
2nd person you can you can 
3rd person he can they can 

Past Tense 

Singular Plural 
Ist person I could we could 
2nd person you could you could 
3rd person he could they could 


The verb to be, whose principal parts 
are am, was, been, is one of the very 
oldest verbs in our language, and hence 
one of the most irregular. That verb 
differs from ordinary strong verbs in 
that it uses a peculiar form for the first 
and third persons present tense: / am, 
he is; and that in the past tense, first 
person J employs the same verb form as 
third person he (I was, he was) rather 
than were, the form taken by the other 
persons and numbers. But then, the verb 
to be may be looked upon as one of the 
very few truly irregular verbs in our 
tongue. In the verb to have, the third 
person present singular, he has, is appar- 
ently a natural shortening of he haves, 
which is awkward. 

From the foregoing facts and illustra- 
tion a new rule may, I think, be stated 
for the so-called agreement of subject and 
verb in person and number in English. 
Save for the irregular verb to be, and for 
the slightly irregular verb to have, both 
of which are among the oldest verbs in 
our language, there is no such thing as 
agreement between subject and verb in 
either person or number. Except for the 
third person singular present, which 
usually adds s or es to the infinitive 
form, the verb is identical for all three 
persons and both numbers. 

Thus the old bugbear of agreement of 
subject and verb, one of the hoary errors 
passed on from grammarian to gram- 
marian for generations, is thrown aside. 
And that particular phase of grammar, 
bothersome at least to most people, be- 
comes simple and easy. 


—Dr. Epwarp G. Puwnxay, principal, 


Mulligan School, Chicago. 
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Commission on Teacher Education 
And Professional Standards Wants 
Your Opinions as Basis for Action 


. VOL. 13, No. 3 


STUDY UNIT 


-* May issve of this journal an- 
nounced the organization of an IEA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards to work 
with the NEA commission and those 
in other states which bear the same 
or similar titles. This article by the 
chairman of the Illinois commission 
is intended to explore questions and 
issues, and not to state findings or 
recommendations. Toward the end 
of the article you will be invited to 
assist the commission by clipping, 
marking, and returning a set of ques- 
tions with your reasons for the posi- 
tion you take on any or all of them. 

There is only one major reason for 
high professional standards, for 
teacher certification, for high stand- 
ards in teacher education, and for 
better teacher employment practices 
and better working conditions. That 
reason is to promote a constantly im- 
proving program of educational serv- 
ices for the girls and boys who are 
served by our profession. 

It is the philosophy of this article 
that real advantages for the teacher 
such as better working conditions, 
better salaries, recognition by the 
community, and other improvements 
come as by-products of the united 
efforts of all to bring about better 
services for children. Such a philos- 
ophy places employment emphasis 
upon continuous growth and improve- 
ment as a distinguished character- 
istic of the educational process at any 
level. 

Professional Standards and Cer- 
tification. Official minimum stand- 
ards for teaching in Illinois are set 
by the state legislature and admini- 
stered by a state examining board. 
The examining board is made up of 
10 members. The superintendent of 
public instruction is chairman and the 
other members are: one city superin- 
tendent, three county superintendents, 
one high school principal, one ele- 
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mentary school teacher, the president 
of one of the five state teachers col- 
leges and normal universities, the 
president of one of the non-state col- 
leges, and a professor of education in 
one of the graduate schools located 
in Illinois. The secretary of the board 
is appointed by the superintendent of 
public instruction and is a member of 
his staff. 


Examining Board 


The state examining board is re- 
sponsible for setting up standards not 
specified by statute, but it is not 
authorized to exceed standards as 
specified in the law. At present IlIli- 
nois law provides for general qualifi- 
cations and several types of certifi- 
cates in two grades. Section 21, par- 
agraphs | and 2, of the School Code 
are quoted here to illustrate the gen- 
eral type of legislative provision in 
Ilinois* : 


21-1. Qualifications of teachers. No one 
shall be certificated to teach in the public 
schools who is not of good character, good 
health, a citizen of the United States and, 
except as provided in Sec. 21-10, at least 
20 years of age. No one shall teach in 
the public schools nor receive for teach- 
ing any part of any public school fund, 
who does not hold a certificate of quali- 
fication granted by the superintendent of 
public instruction or by the state examin- 
ing board and the county superintendent 
of schools as hereinafter provided or by 
the board of education of a city having a 
population exceeding 500,000 inhabitants 
The provisions of this article relating to 
limited certificates do not apply to counties 
having a population exceeding 500,000 


* Those interested in a detailed statement are 
referred to the State Examining Board circular, 
Series A, No. 59, issued Jan. 1, 1950, and to 
the research department of the IEA. 


inhabitants. As amended by act approved 
July 17, 1945. 
21-2. Districts in which certificates valid 
Grades. All certificates issued under 
this article shall be state certificates valid, 
except as limited in Sec. 21-1, in every 
school district coming under the provi- 
sions of this act and shall be of two 
grades: a) those limited in time, issued 
by the state examining board and a 
county superintendent and designated as 
limited elementary school certificate, lim- 
ited kindergarten-primary certificate, lim- 
ited special certificate, limited vocational 
certificate, limited high school certificate, 
limited supervisory certificate, and lim- 
ited junior college certificate; b) those 
unlimited in time, issued by the super- 
intendent of public instruction and des- 
ignated as life elementary school certifi- 
cate, life kindergarten-primary certificate, 
life special certificate, life high school 
certificate, and life supervisory certificate. 
Illinois certificating law definitely 
points toward the requirement of 
graduation from a four-year prepara- 
tion program as a minimum. But we 
have not really reached that level 
since a limited certificate may be 
issued by examination to a person 
with 60 semester hours of training. 
Until July 1, 1951, an emergency 
certificate may be issued and re- 
issued by the state examining board 
upon recommendation of a county 
superintendent of schools to persons 
19 or more years of age who maj 
have as little as 30 hours earned im 
a recognized institution of learning. 
The state examining board issues 
limited certificates, the superintendent 
of public instruction issues life certifi- 
cates, examiners employed by the 
Chicago board of education examine 
and certify teachers for the city o 
Chicago, and the county superin- 


By BERTRAND L. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park 
Chairman of the IEA Commission 
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tendent of schools certifies teachers in 
Cook County outside the city of Chi- 
cago. | 
Teacher Education. At present | 
the state examining board and the | 


tion recognize, in Circular Series A, 
No. 59, issued Jan. 1, 1950, 5 teachers 
colleges, 40 colleges and universities, 
19 junior colleges, 7 technical schools, | 
and 16 special schools. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
some work for the preparation of 
teachers may be accepted for certifi- | 
cation from all of the &7 institutions | 
in the list. This fact poses a real prob- 
lem in the improvement of teacher 
education in Illinois. A 1950 state- 
ment by Ralph W. McDonald of the | 
NEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
lists only five colleges or universities 
in Illinois which are accredited by the | 
American Association of Colleges for | 
Teacher Education. 

Looking at the administration of 
our state colleges and universities, we 
find the University of Illinois con- | 
trolled by one board. Southern | 
Illinois University by another board, 
four of the other state colleges by a | 
teachers college board, and the Chi- | 
cago Teachers College by the Chicago | 
hoard of education. l 


Employment Practices and Work- | 
ing Conditions. Working conditions l 
and employment practices vary in 
the school districts of Illinois from 
those that are very poor to those that | 
are by comparison, very good. Prob- 
lems that need to be studied in this 
area include 1) adequate school per- | 
sonnel to permit reasonable work | 
loads, 2) salary schedules that attract | 
and retain competent people, 3) work- l 
able plans for the democratic develop- 
ment of policies which control em- | 
ployment practices and working con- | 
ditions, and 4) adequate instructional | 
materials, school equipment, and 
buildings. It is the intention of the 
IEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards to | 
explore all of the areas previously | 
mentioned, and others. 

The IEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards | 
needs your advice and counsel. Please | 
mark your answers to the questions 
m the adjoining section, then clip 
it out and send it to the commission 
along with your reasons for the posi- 
tions you take. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Please clip out these questions, mark your answers, and mail them with your 
comments to B. L. Smith, Chairman, IEA Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 522 South Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


: . Will you support the commission 
state superintendent of public instruc- | if it takes the following action: 


A. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATION 
l. 


Pushes for the elimination of certification by exami- 
nation at less than the four-year (120 semester hour) 
level? 

Insists on the elimination of emergency certificates 
of any kind? 

Strives to bring about the requirement of five years 
of preparation as a minimum for all teachers in 
Illinois? 

Insists that more classroom teachers serve on the 
State Examining Board? 

Pushes for improvement of the in-service growth 
plan in Illinois teacher certification through improve- 
ment of the county institute and better in-service 
education in local districts? 

Takes the position that the practice of issuing life 
certificates is unsound? 

Pushes for improving certification standards for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions? 

Insists that all certifications come under the state 
examining board, and that separate certification by 
Cook County and the city of Chicago be discon- 
tinued? 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Insists that the administration of teacher education 
in Illinois be improved through some type of re- 
organization? 

Pushes for the requirement that colleges and uni- 
versities which prepare teachers in Illinois be ac- 
credited by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education? 

Works with the profession, the Illinois Association 
of School Boards, the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, other statewide groups, the legislature, 
and the press and radio for higher standards in 
teacher education, and for more adequate financial 
support for both the common schools and higher edu- 
cation as one total program beginning in the kinder- 
garten and extending through the university? 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Takes definite action to improve the investigation 
and correction of unfair or harmful employment and 
personnel practices in Illinois, always using as our 
guide the goal of Improving Educational Services 
for girls and boys? 

Makes a comprehensive study of the role of the 
profession in eliminating incompetent, unethical, or 
unprofessional members? 

Takes the position that equal recognition and com- 
pensation for elementary and secondary teaching is 
the only fair plan where service, preparation, and 
experience are equal? 

Works with the profession, Illinois Association of 
School Boards, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, other state groups, the legislature, and 
the press and radio in creating an understanding of 
what constitutes favorable working conditions, rea- 
sonable compensations, and adequate personnel in 
a school system? 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 





No 


No 


No 


No 
No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 








The Fourth Grade Goes to a Concert 


IT WAS TOUGH having to earn the 50 cents, but 
the concert was mighty good! 


AND LEARNS THE PRICE 


OF GOOD MUSIC... 


IN PREPARATION for a matinee concert by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, fourth-grade pupils of Miss LaVonne Spiers at Edwards School in Bloom- 
ington studied the orchestral “families” of instruments, listened to symphony 
recordings, and watched demonstrations by band students. They shoveled 
snow, washed dishes, ran errands, and baby sat to earn the 50 cents for the 
concert. Then they wrote stories in class about the work. 


—Photos by Bloomington Pantagraph 
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If you need cash for some good pur- 
pose but don’t want to waste valuable 
time getting it, take advantage of 
Pewonald special “Loans-by-Mail” 
service for teachers. Yes, it means 
exactly what it promises. You get 
your money and save time in the 
bargain! 

All you have to do is send the cou- 
pon to the Personal office nearest 
you. Within a few days, you will re- 
ceive a simplified application form. 
Fill it out and return it. Upon ap- 





There is one or more Personal Fi- 





nance Co. offices in the following cities. 





tagraph 





See phone book for office nearest you. 








ALTON ELGIN 
CHAMPAIGN EVANSTON 
CHICAGO (10 ottices) OAK PARK 
CICERO QUINCY 

E. ST. LOUIS ROCKFORD 
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NOW! Get a Loan by Mail! 


proval—usually a day or so—you will 
receive check and payment book 
through the mail. Aalleee may make 
your monthly payments by mail. 

No Outsiders Involved—Even though 
you’re a stranger, you can get the loan 
on your own at Personal. No out- 
siders are asked how good you are. 
We know teachers are sound, reliable 
people because we've been serving 
them for over 34 years. 

Loans Made Your Way—Wherever 
possible, your loan will be made your 


RB: COMPANY THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 
ersonal FINANCE CO. 









way. You select the most convenient 
payment date and amount. 


Send Coupon or Come in Today— 
If you can use extra cash now, why 
not send the coupon right away? You 
put yourself under no obligation to 
take the loan should decide 
against it after receiving the simpli- 
fied form. Or, if you’re in the neigh- 
borhood, come right in, and see for 
yourself why so many teachers prefer 


Personal . 


you 





FIANCE CO. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEAREST Pexonal OFFICE! 


Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN application form. I should like to 


borrow $ 


Name 
Address 
City 
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CLEAN HANDS 


By 
CHRISTINE BROWN 
Field Assistant, Illinois Education 


I 
ies HANDS shot up in the air and 
all nine grinning faces turned our 
way when Mr. Johnson asked how 
many of the boys in his fifth and sixth 
grade class had learned to eat at least 
one new dish through the “Man or 
Mouse Club.” This club, operated 
through the school lunch program, is 
Center School’s way of getting the 
boys to enforce a “clean up your 
plate” rule on themselves. 

The club goes on the theory that 
“A man eats his food and a mouse 
nibbles.”” All members in good stand- 
ing meet each Friday after school. 
To keep eligible for the meetings, 
each boy must clean his plate every 
noon. Just one day of nibbling re- 
quires five extra-good days before re 
instatement as a “man.” 


Their Own Rules 


\lthough A. C. Johnson, principal! 
of the Center School near Taylor- 
ville, admits authorship of the orig- 
inal idea and club name, he insists 
that the boys have set up their own 
rules and are their own law enforce- 
ment officers. 

Other problems have been solved 
For instance, many 
of the children who came from fam- 


in similar ways 


ilies of all girls or all boys would 
the table next to 
members of the opposite sex. To 


refuse to sit at 
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—IEA photos by Christine Brown 
CLEAN PLATES 


Clean Up Your Plate 


It’s a rule with the ‘Man or Mouse Club, which is just one outgrowth 


of the school lunch program at Center School in the Taylorville unit. 


remedy that situation, one teacher 
started using numbered place cards 

one color for the boys and one for 
the girls. Each child had to sit 
wherever his place card was each day 
That way it was Simple to mix the 
groups. In an extremely short time. 
place cards were unnecessary, as both 
boys and girls discovered they could 
enjoy each other’s company. 

Student help has also been enlisted 
in the cleanliness program. Upper 
grade children are assigned to wash 
room duty—which includes helping 
the younger ones regulate the water 
temperature and checking to see that 
only clean hands go in to lunch. 

Center’s hot lunch program became 
active only last year when the Clarks- 
dale School and Center School joined 
(giving the combined school an en- 
rollment of about 67), but the idea 
had been brewing since the Taylor- 
ville Unit was formed two years ago. 
At that time it was known that the 
two schools were to be combined as 
soon as facilities were available, and 
one thing the teachers especially 
wanted to offer the children was a 
hot lunch program. 

Taylorville Community Unit Dis- 
trict No. 3 is so set up that the local 
PTAs are responsible for partially 
equipping the kitchen and lunchroom. 
The unit district provided the sink 
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and stove and refinished the tables. 
All the utensils and the refrigerator 
were provided by the PTA. 

G. E. Cornwell, superintendent of 
the unit, this is an excellent 
chance for the parents to feel they 
are a part of the He be- 
lieves Illinois will always have a 
lunch program. “It is a part of the 
school program now.” 


feels 


sche rT Is. 


Number One 


In the rural districts, especially, 
the hot lunch program is a point of 
pride for the adults of the region. 
In fact, according to Mr. Cornwell, 
it is number one on their list of likes 
about their schools. 

Each school employs one or more 
cooks, and usually depends on student 
help for part of the work. In many 
cases, students who are unable to pay 
for their lunches may earn them this 
way. Through some system or other, 
all indigent children are fed free, and 
arrangements are made in _ strictest 
confidence. 

The lunchroom at each attendance 
center is self-supporting, with the 
aid of the state and federal govetn- 
ment subsidy. Even the cooks’ sal- 
aries are paid out of operating funds. 

Besides giving an actual financial 
subsidy, the government also offers 
the schools surplus commodities. At 
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these have included potatoes, powered | 
| milk, dried eggs, peanut butter, tur- 


key, apples, pears, butter, cheese, 


‘canned tomatoes, peaches, and corn. 


However, schools are expected to ac- 
cept these products only when they 
can use them. Community conditions 
must also be taken into consideration 
in the planning of meals and purchas- 
ing. The state supervises the lunch 
programs, through the office of the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Although each school does its own 


| food purchasing, the unit district does 


maintain a warehouse through which 
the schools are permitted to buy at 
wholesale prices. 


Table Manners 


Besides attempting to offer the chil- 
dren a well-balanced meal, the lunch 
program teaches them good table 
manners. At Center School, super- 
vision is provided at all tables except 
one, which is known as a privileged 
table. There was not room for every- 
one to sit at the long tables, and at 
first no one wanted to sit at a small 
side table and “be left out of every- 
thing.” To clear up that situation, 
a library table for six was brought in 
and reserved for a privileged group 
each day. No adult sits with them, as 
they are adults themselves for the 
day. Now everyone wants to sit at 
that table. 

Center School’s lunchroom was just 
a basement room next to the oil fur- 
nace, with a space at one end fixed 
up for the kitchen. However, it was 
spotlessly clean and painted in a 
cheerful and appetizing manner. The 
size of the room made it necessary 
to feed the 67 pupils in two shifts— 
the primary grades first, then the up- 
per grades. 

The cook, a local woman, took a 
great deal of interest in the children’s 
welfare. She was pleased to show 
us menus for past weeks, all of which 
looked quite inviting. 

Her menu book looked like this: 

Monday — Spanish spaghetti, carrots, 
slaw, cookies, bread, butter, milk. 

Tuesday — boiled potatoes, sausage, 
gravy, creamed carrots, celery sticks, ap- 
ple sauce, bread, butter, milk. 

Wednesday—scalloped potatoes, salmon, 
cottage cheese, prunes, bread, butter, milk. 

Thursday — vegetable soup, crackers, 
ham salad sandwiches, jelly, cookies, milk. 

Friday—macaroni and cheese, buttered 
peas, pineapple, bread, butter. milk. 
(Continued on page 109) 


Center School during the past year, | 
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FOR TAPE RECORDING AT ITS BEST — 


THE 


MAGICTAPE 
OS I/ 
— 
eccorder 


Proven to be the outstanding “Jape 


O UNBELIEV ABLE\TONAL 
QUALITY 


O SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 







O PORTABILITY — Weighs only 
26 Ibs) 


OFULL 7 WATTS OF POWER 
O DEPENDABILITY 


O SENSIBLE-LOW PRICE 
OF 


agen 


You owe it to yourself, before buying any other recorder, try 
Crestwood Magictape Recorder, which has recently been rated by an out- 
standing research organization as one of the finest recorders selling 
under $400. : 


the 


The Crestwood is the ideal recorder for school use—the ideal machine for 
teacher or student. Its exceptionally high fidelity makes it perfect for re- 
cording music, speech, drama, etc. You won't know what tape record ng 
can be like until you've tried the Crestwood. 


Clip and mail the coupon for further information and a free demonstration 





——_— oe 


Crestwood Recorder Corporation, Dept TM-! 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


() Please arrange for a free demonstration 
0 Send illustrated brochure 


Name 





School 


City State 
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OW 
Io 


Your 
Children 
(row? 


Crawford County teachers chart 


growth patterns on Wetzel Grid. 


By CAROLYN GILBERT 
and ROE M. WRIGHT 


am WETZEL Grip project in Craw- 
ford County was started in the fall 
of 1946 under the direction of Roe 
M. Wright, county superintendent of 
schools, and Bryan Heise, director of 
extension at Eastern Illinois State 
College. 

The Wetzel Grid is a chart which 
depicts speed and direction of growth 
of the individual child. It was hoped 
that the use of the grid would give 
the teacher one more tool which she 
could use in calculating the physical 
status of each school child, and pro- 
vide a means of screening out those 
who were in growth failure or show- 
ing signs of beginning obesity. All the 
teachers in Crawford County were 
given grid cards for their students 
and were instructed in their use. 

The grid is divided into 
graphs. The graph on the left side is 
simply a comparison of the height 
and weight of the child at any one 
time. Running diagonally across this 
graph are physique channels. 

The “average” channel is M, which 
is in the center. To the right of M 
channel are the B channels which 
groups of more slender 


two 


represent 
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types or those showing loss of phy- 
sique. In channel A1 which is just 
to the left of M will be found the 
children who are somewhat stockier 
than average. Az, As, and As are 
the graduated channels for the stocky 
children. The last two may show 
beginning obesity. There are develop- 
mental levels across the physique 
channels, and we know that in good 
growth the child should advance up 
his own channel at the rate of 10 or 
12 developmental levels per year. 


The graph on the right of the grid 
compares the developmental level 
with the child’s age, giving his degree 
of acceleration or retardation of 
growth. It is on this side of the grid 
that a comparison can be made be- 
tween his present rate of growth and 
his expected rate of growth. 

Suggestions were given for recog- 
nizing growth failure from the grids: 


the child to keep his 
own physique channel (for example, 
slippping from By, channel to Bg, or 
from Ay to Ag without a corresponding 
acceleration of growth: within a period 
of one month or six weeks). 

2. Failure to keep his own growth 
schedtile. (The growth schedules are on 
the right side of the grid.) Each child’s 
growth pattern should follow or par- 
allel one of the growth schedules, with- 
out deviating greatly to the right, which 
means slowing down in growth. 

3. A very irregular growth pattern may 
be indicative of some physical cause as 
an allergy, or an emotional factor. It 
should be considered growth failure and 
should be given careful investigation. 
Good growth proceeds regularly up chan- 
nel and follows regularly each of the 
growth schedules on the right graph. 


1. Failure of 


4. Failure to gain or to go up channel 
about one developmental level a month or 
10 to 12 a year. 

5. Any child who follows a very re- 
tarded growth schedule should be ob- 
served carefully. Any child in channels 
Bg or By, very slender in type, is class- 
ied nutritionally fair and should be 
checked closely. Likewise any child in Ag 
or who falls outside the physique channels 
to the left is usually obese and should 
have corrective treatment. 


No. Showing 





The school nurse, Marian 
Swarens; the county nurse, Helen 
Sims; the county coordinator, Lottie 
Leeds; Carolyn Gilbert, health co- 
ordinator, Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege ; and the Crawford County Med- 
ical Society along with the school 
officials of Crawford County have 
given advice and help in a very gener- 
ous and cooperative manner. 

All of the work of the teacher is 
simplified with a plan that helps in 
understanding the child. Though we 
know the grid cannot correct defi- 
ciencies, we know that it is very useful 
in helping to understand the child 
along with his physical condition and 
the way he gets along in school. 

The record of 1456 children from 
the rural, village, and town schools, 
grades 1-12, of 4388 children with 
grid cards in Crawford County show 
the significant findings in the table. 


Growth Failure 


Rural No. 1 had four children in 
growth failure in 1946, with recovery 
of all by 1950. This school put ina 
lunch program and the same teacher 
worked with the children and parents 
during the full four years. The 
progress was due to the interest and 
planned action on the part of the 
teacher. Town No. 1 achieved 35 
corrections of growth failure in 73 
children out of the school enrollment 
of 458. Rural No. 2 and Rural No. 
3 had a change of teachers and not 
much concentration of effort was 
given toward correction. Town No. 
2 has been slow to start, but practi- 
cally all children received some at- 
tention although no special effort has 
been demonstrated. Town 3a and 3b 
has had special attention by a few 
of the most interested teachers. 

A room teacher in 1949-50 received 
a group of 33 pupils and on check- 
ing their grids found 15 showing 
some growth failure in September. 
By working closely with the parents, 


No. Receiving 





No. Showing 
Growth Failure Growth Failure Attention No. in the 
Schools in 1946 Spring, 1950 M.D. or Other school 

Rural No. 1 4 0 4 25 
Rural No. 2 3 7 3 25 
Rural No. 3 9 8 2 35 
Town No. 1 73 38 45 458 
Town No. 2 15 14 4 138 
Town No. 32 Not reported Not reported 39 379 

3b Not reported Not reported 25 395 
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four were referred to the family doc- 
tor and the other 11 were just given 
parent-teacher attention. At the end 
of the school year six of the 15 were 
corrected, leaving only nine with any 
growth failure, and four of the nine 
made a splendid gain, thus leaving 
five with no progress. Only one of 
the four referred to the doctor re- 
mained in the group of nine. All the 
parents were interested. The teacher 
was pleased with the pupil growth 
and the parent cooperation. 


Board Briefs 


Time and place: Illinois State Normal 
University, beginning at 10:30 p.m. Fri- 
day, Sept. 8, and continuing Saturday, 
Sept. 9, 1950. 

Present: President Edith T. Went- 
worth; Directors James E. Pease, J. A. 
Mann, Bruce W. Merwin, Mary LeMay, 
Mabel Schwarz, and Louise Sullivan; and 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Businesss: 1) Approved minutes of the 
previous meeting; 2) accepted reports of 
meetings of division presidents, division 
secretaries and treasurers, and the section 
council; 3) received the report of a ques- 
tionnaire study conducted by division 
treasurers relative to their offices; 4) ap- 
proved an agenda for the conference dis- 
cussion groups. 

5) Approved the July financial report; 
6) received and amended budgets prepared 
by the executive secretary and recom- 
mended them to the finance committee ; 7) 
recommended that the finance commit- 
tee consider ways and means of soliciting 
special contributions to a “Paul A. Grigsby 
for NEA President” fund; 8) checked 
upon items of last Representative Assem- 
bly referred for action this year. 

9) Authorized tenure case investigations 
as follows: George W. Donahoo of Lov- 
ington; Albert Kroll of Mundelein; and 
Mrs. Elisabeth P. Leighty of Sparta; 10) 
postponed printing of new Member’s 
Manual until next year; 11) deferred for 
future consideration the establishment of 
special committees on spiritual and moral 
values and on international relations; 12) 
considered annual meeting plans and plans 
for a proposed NEA regional conference 
in instructional methods. 

13) Appointed Edna Siebert of Chicago 
and Mabel Schwarz of Hinsdale as dele- 
gates to the Illinois Women’s Conference 
on Legislation; 14) authorized a resolu- 
tion of sympathy to Mrs. Robert C. 
Moore upon the death of Robert C. 
Moore, first executive secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association; 15) re- 
ceived a communication regarding the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, and one from the Illinois State 
Examining Board regarding emergency 
certificates; and 16) adjourned at 2:45 
pm., Saturday, Sept. 9. 

Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary, IEA 
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Danl Boone 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 

And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 
Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 
During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don’t forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 4% billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 











NUTRITION SURVEY CONDUCTED 
IN DeKALB HEALTH PROJECT 


I. ORDER to plan a more effective 
health program which would meet 
the needs of each community in De- 
Kalb County, a survey of the ele- 
mentary teachers was made to learn 
the type of help and type of health 
program which would meet their 
needs. 

The response to this survey was 
almost unanimous. The teachers re- 
quested help in teaching health on 
the lower elementary level, and also 
a health workshop. 

We took our problem to Dr. 
Arthur Steinhaus, professor of physi- 
ology at George Williams College, 
Chicago, who is acquainted with our 
county and its problems. He recom- 
mended initiating a program of 
growth and development to extend 
over a period of several years, start- 
ing with a nutrition survey, and tying 
this in with the Wetzel Grid. The 
Wetzel Grid is not only a cumulative 
health record, but also a chart for 
evaluating physical growth and de- 
velopment. 

Following this conference a plan- 
ning committee was formed on the 
county level. This committee included 
a home adviser, the health coordinator 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, a home economics teacher, 
the school nurse at DeKalb, the chair- 
man of the county school adminis- 
trators’ organization, PTA represen- 
tatives, a doctor, a Mothers’ Club 
representative, a newspaper reporter, 
the county nurse, and the county su- 
perintendent of schools. 

These persons were selected to give 
presentations to each area of the 
county. The committee felt that the 
first step was to acquaint the medical 
profession and school administrators 
with our proposed program, as these 
people could determine the success 
or failure of our work. 

Dr. Leslie Holmes, president of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, invited the planning committee, 
all of the medical society, and all the 
school administrators of our county 
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to a dinner at the college. Dr. Stein- 
haus presented the grid and the sur- 
vey to this group. They seemed so 
enthusiastic that we went on with 
inspired zeal. 

We were now ready for our work- 
shop with the teachers. In order to 
keep the groups small we held two 
identical two-day workshops §start- 
ing at 4 p.m. and lasting until 9. 
On the first day Dr. Steinhaus pre- 
sented a philosophy of health educa- 
tion, following which the teachers had 
actual working practice with the 
Wetzel Grid. On the next day Miss 
Marion Benson of General Mills gave 
the group materials and methods of 
teaching nutrition, and described the 
help General Mills could provide in 
a nutrition survey. 


Informal Meal 


One very important part of the 
workshop was the plan to eat supper 
together. It has been our experience 
that the fellowship of eating around 
a table breaks down reserve, and in 
the general discussion many questions 
are brought up and answered that 
would not be brought up in general 
discussion after a lecture. We felt 
that these informal meals helped make 
our workshop a success. 

The planning committee met about 
two weeks later. It was decided to 
make the program entirely voluntary, 
each school deciding whether to par- 
ticipate in the nutrition survey and 
whether to adopt the Wetzel Grid, 
and to what extent. Some of the 
schools adopted the grid throughout, 
some for first grade only, some 
through fourth grade, and one coach 
even used it for the boys under his 
supervision. 

The nutrition survey was carried 
out over the whole county at about 
the same time so that the results 
would be more comparable. The sur- 
veys were done on a Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday. In addition, each 
parent was asked to list foods served 
that the child refused to eat, so we 
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could know whether our problem was 
one of behavior, one of poor food 
selection, or one of economics. In 
the lower grades, 1, 2, and 3, the 
blanks were sent home for the parents 
to fill out in order to insure more 
accuracy. 

These surveys were collected and 
sent to General Mills for evaluation, 
They were returned with an evalua- 
tion for each pupil, each room, each 
school system, and for the county 
as a whole. The results were sur- 
prising. We are a wealthy rural 
county and consider that our stand- 
ard of living is higher than average. 
We were shaken out of our complac- 
ency to learn that our diets were 
slightly below the average for other 
surveys conducted by General Mills. 

P. R. Van Auken, a student of Dr. 
Steinhaus, came out from Chicago 
and assisted teachers in starting and 
evaluating grids of pupils in_ the 
schools. 

Again the planning committee met. 
Mrs. Louise Moody, nutritionist from 
the department of health, discussed 
the survey and interpretations. Plans 
were made for the next step—that 
of getting this information to the 
people in their own communities. 

We needed to reach two groups— 
teachers and parents. Accordingly, 
a teachers’ meeting was held in a 
school when the nutrition survey of 
that school was presented by the 
county nurse, and ways of integrating 
the survey with the school program 
were discussed. Efforts were also 
made by the county nurse to reach as 
many PTA groups or other com- 
munity organizations as possible to 





By 


ROSE G. PHELPS, R.N. 
DeKalb County School Nurse 





present the results of the survey o 
their own school and discuss their 
role in our health program. That 
parents were most interested was 
evidenced in an improvement in the 
children’s breakfasts, and in_ the 
lunches they carried to school. 

The school administrators felt gen- 
erally that our program had _ been 
stimulating and worthwhile, and 
wanted it continued for the next yeat. 
We feel that we are a little closer t0 
our goal—“Blue Ribbon Children for 
DeKalb County.” 
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CLEAN PLATE 


(Continued from page 105) 


Then the first of the primary stu- 
dents started gathering outside the 
entrance. The teachers had said so 
much about their cleanliness program 
that a little checkup was hard to 
resist. The first boy shyly looked at 
the floor as he turned his shining 
hands up for inspection. The others 
passed with flying colors, too. 

As soon as they had all gathered 
and seen that the cook was ready for 
them, the children went in quietly 
and without crowding, took plates 
from the counter, and chose places at 
the long tables. 





ECONOMICS 

(Continued from page 92) 
of understanding. Children pay taxes. 
The state sales tax, amusement tax, 
and luxury tax are all within their 
experience. They hear adult conver- 
sations about income and real estate 
taxes, sometimes to the extent that 
the word “tax” connotes an ugly 
meaning. 

The question of why we pay taxes 
may be more clearly answered when 
consideration is given to some of the 
things our tax money buys. Schools 
and paved roads and parks belong 
to all of us. How, then, may we get 
the most value from our tax dollar? 
Do we take care of public property ? 
Do we make proper use of the play- 
grounds and parks we helped to pay 
lor? 

The discussion of taxes may bring 
out the recognition of all the recrea- 
tional opportunities within the com- 
munity which are free. They are free 
tous, but we are indirectly supporting 
them. 

Here may be an opportunity to talk 
about utilizing the resources of the 
public library more fully, or for set- 
ting up a student committee to study 
the city or state parks and write for 
information about them which may 
be passed on to the rest of the class. 

Wise spending of money for rec- 
teational purposes is another subject 
that will appeal to children. Many 
of them spend their allowances on the 
Saturday cowboy thrillers and car- 
toons at the local theater, and they 
will agree that some movies are better 
than others. Have they ever felt that 
their money was wasted ? 

Discussion of the use of movie- 
guides in selection should be help- 
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ful. Perhaps some student may volun- 
teer to post on the bulletin board 
each week some published listing of 
recommended films which comes into 
his home through one of the maga- 
zines. 

These are but a few of a multitude 
of possibilities for enriching chil- 
dren’s experiences through providing 
consumer information within the 
grade school curriculum. 





Boys and girls begin, almost at in 
fancy, to gather information about 
business practices through their ex- 
periences in the home and in the 
market-place. It is at this formative 
period that children need guidance in 
understanding some of the complexi- 
ties of the business world, and in being 
directed toward the goals of economic 


efficiency. 











New Horizons in Teaching 


According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow-tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes. 


And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 
Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 
Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 


Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 
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quare Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


Suggestions we hope:you 
will find interesting 
and helpful 























Montana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls). THE 28-PAGE, 8x12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 
or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, etc. Also taken up is How to Plan a 
Square Dance Party. 

if further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Just ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
Number 1, complete; postpaid $3. 



















I N A BROAD SENSE, the entire process 
of education is health education, since 
the growth and development of the 
whole child is involved. But the high 
school biology or science classes 
and physical education seem to be best 
suited to the teaching of the facts 
and skills called for in first aid. 

For example, first aid can be cor- 
related very well with the physiology 
part of the course. When circulation 
is studied, the arterial points of pres- 
sure and use of the tourniquet can 
be taught. When the respiratory sys- 
tem is studied, artificial respiration 
should prove interesting. Injuries to 
bones, joints, and muscles, and the 
first aid to be applied should be 
taught when the skeletal system is 
studied. 

Learning the antidotes for poisons 
naturally follows the study of the 
digestive system, and injuries due to 
heat or cold follow the epidermal 
structure and function of the skin. 

After the students have had several 
weeks of study in biology the entire 


matter of first aid as outlined in 
books may be presented. They can get 
a real appreciation and fuller under- 
standing of what first aid is and of its 
practical use after they have obtained 
some knowledge of physiology. Defin- 
ite times should be set for the master- 
ing of various first aid skills and 
knowledge, and tests should be given 
frequently to indicate to the student 
wherein he has not yet succeeded. 


Visual Aids 


Exhibits and assemblies in which 
students demonstrate certain achieve- 
ment help to keep up interest and to 
prod the less ambitious members of 
the class. These also arouse others to 
an awareness to safety. 

In industrial arts, charts showing 
what should be done for each type 
of injury likely to occur in the shop 
will not only awaken an interest, but 
also prove helpful in case of accident. 
The science and physics classes should 
emphasize mechanics and safety in 
the construction and operation of 


In tune with the times...a great new 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 


(See &ll the Weld”-Here in America” iki 


Far-away places dramatically compared with America’s Scenic Wonders 








First Aid in the High School Curriculum 


motor vehicles. Many schools are or- 
ganizing safe driving 
pupils interested in taking driver's 
license tests. There are many visual 
aids, including posters, slides, and 
movies, which emphasize safety. 

In chemistry there is a fine op- 
portunity to stress the dangers in the 
use of certain chemicals, such as 
sodium, poisonous gases, phosphorus, 
caustics, and concentrated acids. 
Along with this, the antidotes and 
treatments should be taught. Some 
students can be made very aware of 
the dangers from fire through the 
chemistry of the causes and preven- 
tion of fires. The treatment of burns 
would fit in naturally, and pupils 
should be motivated to learn it. 

Physical education has unique op- 
portunities for first aid instruction. 
The students are in contact 
with the possibility of accidents and 
should be taught how to prevent them 
and what to do if they ‘occur. The 
alert and interested teacher can teach 
first aid in real situations. 


classes for 


close 



















America’s most unusual spots—compared with 
nine of the world’s most interesting places. 

With each display comes a kit of lesson 
topics—sixteen pages of background material. 
Mail. the coupon below for your copy. 


Here’s the latest in the line of Greyhound’s 
famous full-color wall displays, offered free 
for classroom use by American teachers! 

See all the World—Here in America is an- 
other 8-foot display, depicting nine of 














FREE! YOUR FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 
Greyhound Information Center 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, III. 
Send me the new Greyhound wall display and les- 
son topics, ‘*See all the World—Here in Americal“’ 
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Pupils should be taught to wear 
proper dress and eyeshades during 
sports played under a hot sun. Along 
with this should be taught what to 
do for sunstroke. Pupils should be 
taught to cooperate in carrying heavy 
equipment in order to avoid strain. 

Prevention of accidents in games 
is very important. There are so many 
details to this—standing by apparatus 
to assist classmates in case of faulty 
performance ; keeping at a safe dis- 
tance from swinging apparatus when 
it is in use; using mats for stunts or 
tumbling; walking around mats 
rather than on them so they will re- 
main as clean as possible; dropping 
bats instead of throwing them; not 
running in shower rooms or dressing 
rooms ; testing shower water with the 
hand before standing under it; re- 
iraining from false calls for help, etc. 

When accidents occur, the teacher 
should be sure to indicate why they 
happened, discuss the first aid that 
had to be given, and, if possible and 
practical, let a student with sufficient 
skill administer it. 


Goal 


An awareness of safety and a readi- 
ness to administer help when needed 
can be built up all through the physi- 
cal education classes if the teachers 
will but set this as a goal and. work 
toward it. By appealing to the rest of 
the staff through presentation of the 
aims and discussion of how to help 
in attaining these aims in all parts 
of the school, the physical education 
department could become the leader 
in safety and first aid education. 


Nothing should be left to chance. 
Whatever the student is expected to 
learn as information or as a skill 
should be included in the curriculum, 
and adequate time should be pro- 
vided for its achievement. Since bi- 
ology is often elective, many may 
never receive first aid training if it is 
integrated with only that course. 

Each adviser should see that some- 
where within their high school career 
his advisees are taught first aid. 
Adjustments should be made to avoid 
undesirable duplication of work for 
any student, but every student should 
be checked and tested for adequate 
achievements along the line of first 
aid and given opportunity for review 
of facts and continued practice. 

—J. R. CHanenon, principal, Chenoa 
Elementary School. 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL 
provides visual aids for Murphysboro school 


Delicious odors filtered up from the 
lunchroom. Men were scurrying to and 
fro with boxes of all descriptions. 
Mothers were bringing in cakes and pies 
fit for any state fair. Some of the children 
carried fancy candies and popcorn balls 
that their mothers had prepared the 
night before. Others were still taking last 
minute stitches on handwork for the 
bazaar. Booths were decorated and signs 
placed at opportune places. Extra chairs 
and tables were imported by the transpor- 
tation committee. There was excitement in 
the air and anticipation mounted by the 
hour. It was the day of our second annual 
school carnival. Could we accomplish as 
much as we did last year? That was the 
question uppermost in everyone’s mind. 

We had done so much with the money 
from our previous carnival. We acquired 
the two large pieces of playground equip- 
ment that we had needed so much. Then 
we bought the movie projector and the 
filmstrips we had always wanted and never 
had. The children enjoyed them. The 
parents were proud of them. The teachers 
were grateful for all of it. 

So, come September, people were already 
thinking about another carnival. A real 
carnival this year—bigger and better than 
ever before. By December committees 
were appointed for a January carnival and 
plans were under way. Goals included a 
music appreciation unit, story-time records, 
and sound film. 

After Christmas we settled down to 
work. Committees met and final prepara- 
tions were made. Teachers worked with 
parents. Mothers who had never met be- 
fore teamed up on committees. Even the 
older girls waited on tables the night of 


the carnival. It was our carnival and we 
all made it what it was. 

Hundreds of people were fed chili and 
pie in the lunchroom that night. Hundreds 
more meandered about in the building and 
enjoyed the fish pond, game room, bazaar, 
movies, candy and cookie stands. Every- 
one was having a wonderful time—win- 
ning prizes, munching sweets, and meeting 
old friends. It was a gala affair! 


Self-Help 


the 
the 


Townspeople marvelled at 
ization and cooperation of 
patrons. But we who had worked so 
closely with them were not surprised. Not 
nearly as surprised as we were when the 
tinancial returns came in late that night 
We had done even better than we had the 
previous year. We had attained our goal 
—more audio-visual aids 


organ- 
schc ¢ 1 


And it reminded us of a time when we 
wanted so much and had so little. A time 
when schools in southern Illinois could 
scarcely keep “body and soul” together, 
let alone add audio-visual aids equipment, 
music appreciation units, and suitable play- 
ground equipment—all musts in our mod- 
ern progressive schools. Now, that we 
have shown some initiative, the board has 
added to our visual aids and other equip- 
ment and probably will do even more in 
the future. For, as they say, “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” 

So, if you are low on equipment and 
your public relations need a boost, just 
plan a school carnival and see what it 
can do for your school and community! 
—HetenN ScHAFER, Washington Elemen- 
tary School, Murphysboro. 





SALARY 

(Continued from page 95) 
While this is the extreme case, 
nevertheless there are 11 counties of 
the 34 in the southern section, in 
each of which a $1 tax rate would 
produce a per-pupil revenue of less 
than $100, or just about half the 
per-pupil cost of education in all of 
Illinois. In view of these facts, it 
seems obvious that reorganization 
alone will not solve the problem of 
inadequate revenue, and hence teach- 
ers’ salaries in these poorer sections 
will remain relatively low. In order 
to solve this problem, it seems neces- 
sary to rely on the principle of getting 
the money where the wealth is and 
putting it where the children are. 
To get the money where the wealth is 
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will mean that a relatively large por- 
tion of school revenue will need to 
come from levies in which the entire 
state—not just some county or local 
area—will be the unit of taxation. 





These levies should be sufficient to 
allow an increase in state aid to an 
amount which would provide at least 
half the cost of education in Illinois, 
rather than less than one-fourth the 
cost, as is now the case. The dis- 
tribution of such state aid largely on 
an equalization basis would then as- 
sure more nearly equal education op- 
portunities for the children of the 
whole state, and at the same time 
would provide more desirable salary 
opportunities for the teachers in the 
whole state, and particularly for those 
in the poorer sections. 
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School Problems Commission Recommends 
$124,000,000 as Step Toward ‘Foundation’ 


The Illinois school problems commis- 
sion in its report to the state budgetary 
commission Sept. 27 stated that, in order 
to carry out the present state laws on 
common school aids, an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 would be needed for 1951-53. 
This would allow $124,000,000 for the 
common school fund and $26,000,000 for 
special aids, 

This amount would carry out the present 
program and pay claims in full to $160 
per pupil. An equalization level of $160 
was set up for the present biennium, but 
the $100,419,000 appropriated for the com- 
mon school fund provided only enough to 
pay the claims at about 92 percent. 


Financial Limits 

The commission felt that in view of the 
state’s financial condition, this program 
would be a “satisfactory step” toward 
the attainment “as soon as possible” of a 
foundation goal of $180 per elementary 
pupil and $300 per high school pupil. 

It is estimated that about one-fourth 
of the Illinois school children receive such 
a foundation education at present. Only 
about 10 percent receive what the com- 
mission called a “good” common school 
education, costing a minimum of $260 
per elementary and $360 per high school 
pupil. 

The commission recognized this as an 
ultimate goal, but said it “believes that 
organizational and fiscal limitations make 
this goal beyond immediate reach.” 

Special aids now require appropriations 
of $24,000,000 per biennium and are ex- 
pected to increase to $26,000,000 during 
1951-53, the commission reported. 

“The commission may find it possible 
to recommend some savings in these pro- 
grams,” the report stated. “In addition, 
the commission hopes to effect savings in 
the cost to the state distributive fund of 
the expenses of school township treasurers 
and possibly other miscellaneous items 
that do not directly benefit the local school 
district.” 

Special aids appropriations recom- 
mended were: pupil transportation, $7,600,- 
000; excess costs, $10,800,000; vocational 
education, $3,600,000; and school lunch, 
$4,000,000—all of which “may be reduced 
by further analysis.” 

The commission requested permission 
to file a more detailed supplementary re- 
port on or before Nov. 20, “in order to 
give further time to complete this inquiry 
into possible economies and to further 
refine its estimates.” 

Recent improvements in pro- 
grams and organization because of in- 
creased state aid and additional local 
support were noted by the commission, 
along with the observation that to attain 
a foundation program for all the children 
of the state “would require the reorgan- 
ization of areas not yet properly organized 
and a much larger state distributive fund.” 


school 
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The commission recognized that the neces- 
sary amount of state aid could be reduced 
if state funds, or a part of them, were 
denied to schools not properly organized, 
but said there were numerous technical 
and practical difficulties in devising a 
suitable formula to accomplish this result. 

Despite the higher level for high schools 
in the recognized foundation program, the 
commission did not request more money 
for high schools at present “in view of 
the greater urgency of the need of ele- 
mentary schools for the available state 
funds. High schools are far better pro- 
vided for by local taxes than are ele- 
mentary schools, and a much greater pro- 
portion of them now provide a founda- 
tion education.” 

The school problems commission was 
established by the Sixty-Sixth General 
Assembly to “survey and study” the prob- 
lems of the common schools of the state. 
The act creating the commission instructed 
it to make recommendations to the bud- 
getary commission by Oct. 1, 1950, as to 
the amount of state aid required for the 
biennium 1951-53. 

The commission has conducted public 
hearings and carried on extensive research. 
In its Sept. 27 report it stated that “It 
fully endorses the philosophy contained 
in the recommendations of the school 
finance and tax commission (1947) and 
re-affirmed by Governor Stevenson’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Education (1949) 
that the State of Illinois should guarantee 
financial support for a foundation pro- 
gram to all school districts which are prop- 
erly organized, intelligently administered, 
and which levy an approved level of local 
taxes.” 


Former Rural Teacher Sees 
‘His’ Pitcher in Series 


A former rural teacher was rewarded 
for his playground duty recently when 
a boy he taught to like baseball pitched 
the winning game in the National League. 

Robin Evan Roberts, pitcher for the 
Philadelphia Phillies who won 20 games 
during the season and starred in the 
league-winning game with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, gives credit for his interest in 
baseball to Clarence Binns Lindsay, who 
was his teacher at East Pleasant Hill 
School near Springfield. 

Mr. Lindsay, who was teacher-principal 
at the two-room rural grade school from 
1936 to 1940, used to play at recess- 
time with the 15 or so boys of assorted 
ages and sizes. 

In 1940 Mr. Lindsay went to work for 
Sears Roebuck and Co., and is now in 
Chicago. The company made it possible 
for him to go east at the time, and, 
with his former pupil’s parents, a mighty 
proud ex-teacher attended the World 
Series. 
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PROJECT TO IMPROVE 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A nationwide project for improving ad- 
ministration in public school systems, in- 
volving grants expected to exceed $3,000. 
000 over a five-year period, has been ap- 
proved by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 


Under the foundation grants, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Teachers College at 
Columbia University, and Harvard Uni- 
versity will set up project centers within 
their schools of education designed to as- 
sist school administrators. Grants of more 
than $200,000 have been made to these 
participating universities for the first year 
of operation. 

Three other universities, the foundation 
also announced, are expected to be added 
to the national program. 

The University of Chicago center, de- 
signed to use the full resources of the 
university in education and the related 
fields in the social sciences, will be or- 
ganized to: 


1. Develop more effective programs for 
the preparation of educational leaders, 
not only at the University of Chicago but 
also at state universities, land grant col- 
leges, and teachers colleges throughout the 
midwest. 

2. Foster cooperative study and research 
on critical problems related to educational 
administration. 

3. Bring within reach of all adminis- 
trators within the region more effective 
program of consultative services and other 
means of in-service educatioti. 


Francis S. Chase of the university’s de- 
partment of education and director of the 
Rural Editorial Service, will serve as 
director of the center. An _ executive 
committee, headed by Alonzo Grace, chair- 
man of the department of education, and 
six members of the university's division 
of social sciences, will establish general 
policies of the cooperative program. 

Cooperating agencies will participate in 
the center’s program of in-service educa- 
tion for administrators, and in research 
projects. 


Five-Year Goal 


“It will be the goal for the first five 
years of the program,” Mr. Chase said, 
“to involve in continuing programs 0! 
in-service education not fewer than 10,000 
superintendents, principals, and other ad- 
ministrative officers, and thousands o! 
school board members.” 

The Kellogg Fourdation project is de 
veloped in cooperation with the Americat 
Association of School Administrators, the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and the division of county and 
rural-area superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association. 
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NEWS 


IACT HEARS POST-KOREA PROBLEMS 


“Education after Korea offers to teach- 
ers through their professional organiza- 
tions an Opportunity to develop in future 
years a strong system of public education 
properly understood and respected by the 
people of this nation which will be the 
guiding light for the rest of the world.” 

But to attain this goal, Philip Wardner 
of New York, immediate past-president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, told the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers at its fall meeting 
in Springfield Sept. 30, teachers must meet 
the following problems: 

1) The need for more public support 
of education, to fulfill the desire of the 
nation to have an educated populace; 2) 
the battle between forces which fight ed- 
ucation for their own sinister purposes; 
3) attempts of government and politicians 
to make education one of their tools; and 
4) the problem of getting the right kind 
of able, alert, devoted persons into the 
profession. 

This, he said, means that teacher organ- 
izations must insist that teacher-training 
programs be given the same importance 





HOLLOWELL AND 'WARDNER 


as those for other professions; must 
strengthen their own machinery for as- 
suring the security of the profession ; must 
maintain their professional standards ; and 
must keep alive in their classrooms the 
democratic principles which have made 
this nation great. 

Some 200 persons attended the meeting, 
which began on Friday evening, Sept. 29, 
with a general session and recreation, and 
continued on Saturday with workshop ses- 
sions, the luncheon meeting at which Mr. 
Wardner spoke, a report session, a busi- 
ess meeting, and a banquet. 

R. Will Burnett, professor of science 
education at the University of Illinois, 
was the speaker at the banquet. His sub- 
ject was the conference theme: “In- 
dividual Responsibility—United Success.” 

Mr. Burnett stressed the teacher's re- 
sponsibility as a citizen, in the classroom, 
and in the professional organization. He 
warned against hysteria, undue suspicion, 
and “labeling” of people. He emphasized 
the need for good teaching in the class- 
room to prevent “progressive” education 
mM its worst sense. And he envisioned 
what teachers can accomplish in a really 
united organization. He expressed ap- 
Proval of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers because “you are an organiza- 
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tion which puts the welfare of children 
first. 

At the business meeting a nominating 
committee was elected to prepare a slate 
for presentation at the spring meeting of 
IACT in Peoria March 17. Charles Fiscus 
of Lawrenceville named chairman. 
It was also announced that the association 
will meet during the IEA annual meet- 
ing in Chicago Dec. 27-29. 


was 


Skits reporting NEA summer meetings 
were presented on Friday evening. 

John M. Hollowell of Jacksonville is 
president of IACT. 


Visual Communications 
Chairman Named at UI 


Peterson, former director of 


Lewis V. 
the visual aids service at the University 
of 
visual communications for the institute of 
the He 
will be responsible for motion picture and 


Illinois has been named chairman of 


communications at University. 

filmstrip production and_ research in media 

of mass communications. 
Donald W. Smith taken 


sponsibility for the visual aids service. He 


has over re- 


has served as Mr. Peterson's assistant for 
a number of years. 





WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


literature. 





achievement. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 








To Serve in the Modern | 
Total Reading Program 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One 
Through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: | 


e Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. Read- 
ing for living is the core purpose of the program. 


| 
| 
GRACE K. KEMP | 
| 


e Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, } 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in desir- 
able interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power 
and understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study 
skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of 


Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other lan- 
guage arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation of 


Provides ail the essentials for effective teaching and learning activ- 
ities in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series 
for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. | 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 


National College 
of Education 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Gibson City Makes Survey of School Needs 


Faced with a growing school enroll- 
ment without the proper facilities for 
housing it, Gibson City School District 
No. 1 conducted a survey last year, with 
the assistance of the University of IIli- 
Bureau of Research and Service, 


nois 

to determine what steps should be taken 
to meet present needs and what the 
future needs would be. 


As a result of the survey, two alter- 
nate building plans were presented to 
the board of education. 

\ central survey committee, composed 
of a cross-section of Gibson City people, 
acted planning, coordinating, and 
executive committee 

This committee consisted of two mem- 
bers of the board of education; faculty 
members representing both grade and 
high elected by the teachers; 
two high school students elected by the 
student council; and seven laymen, both 
men and women, appointed by the board 
of education. The superintendent of 
schools, Warren M. McCartan, was an 
ex-officio member. 

Subcommittees were appointed on the 
educational program, the financial ability 
of the school district, the school housing 
situation, and publicity. The central com- 
mittee studied all final reports of these 
groups and made recommendations to the 
board of education. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
MEETINGS PLANNED 


A series of four meetings in the interest 
of better schools will be held by the Col- 
lege of Education of Southern Illinois 
University. Scheduled for Dec. 9, Jan. 
27, March 24, and April 14, these meetings 
will be co-sponsored by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
aided in part by a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, 

The specific purpose of the conferences 
is to promote improvements in the areas 
of: general construction trends, with em- 
phasis upon functional design; illumina- 
tion, with emphasis upon sight-saving; 
health and health education facilities; 
safety; health education functions of 
physical education and recreation; sanita- 
tion and sanitation facilities in construc- 
tion; facilities for special education of 
handicapped and exceptional children; and 
maintenance. 

Warren TT. White, president of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, will speak at the first meeting. 


as 2 


school, 


All interested persons are invited to 
attend. Reservations should be made to 
Dean, College of Education, Southern 


Illinois University, Carbondale. 


Southwestern Changes Date 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Division of the IEA has been changed 
from April 6 to March 30, 1951. The 
meeting will be held at the Ainad Temple 
in East St. Louis. 
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Several inventories were conducted to 
find the opinions of students, graduates, 
employers of graduates, and teachers, as 
well as the financial condition of the dis- 
trict, population figures, and a history of 
the community and its people. 

The Bureau of Research and Service 
acted as an interpreting and advisory 
group and furnished professional advice 
concerning the planning that was to done. 
University professors assisting were 
Merle R. Sumption, C. W. Odell, Harold 
Hand, and William R. McLure. Certain 
areas of the survey were completed by 
this group. 


Bradley Publishes 
New Literary Magazine 

Bradley University 
has launched a new 
literary magazine, 
The Bradley Quart- 
erly, the first edition 
of which was to 
reach the _ student 
body at fall registra- 
tion. 

The magazine, di- 





rected by Dr. Sue 

Maxwell, associate 

Dr. Maxwell professor of Eng- 
lish, and managed 

by a student editorial board of six, 


drawn from various fields of study, is 
distinctly a student publication whose aim 
is to reproduce creative efforts in art, 
music, prose, poetry, dramatics, and ap- 
preciative criticism. It is attractively il- 
lustrated by art students. 

Free to the students, alums, and friends 
of Bradley, the publication does not carry 
advertising. 


Art Shows at Eastern 

A series of 12 fine art exhibits have 
been arranged for the new Paul Sargent 
Memorial Gallery in the Mary Josephine 
Booth Library at Eastern Illinois State 
College this year. The first, a group of 
52 paintings selected from the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, attracted guests 
from every section of the state during 
October. The schedule of shows is as 
follows: Nov. 5 to 27—John Herron Art 
Institute Faculty Show, jewelry and glass 
by Frances and Michael Higgins; Dec. 3 
to 15—Kansas artists, Prairie Water 
Color Show; Dec. 3 to 20—paintings of 
Stanley Twardowicz; Jan. 8 to 26—paint- 
ings of Rolph Scarlett, creative jewelry 
of Quentin Neal; Feb. 4 to 283—University 
of Illinois permanent collection; March 
4 to 31—Mexican artists. The year will 
close with Eastern faculty and student 
shows and a Kappa Pi National Art Fra- 
ternity Show. 

Carl Shull of the Eastern art faculty 
has been appointed director of the Sargent 
Gallery. He states that it will be a college 
policy to develop the gallery as an art 
center for all of downstate Illinois. 


November, 


SOUTHERN FACULTY 
NOW NUMBERS 408 


An increase of nearly 20 percent over 
last year brings Southern Illinois Unj- 
versity’s faculty to an all-time high of 
408 members. 

This increase in the number of faculty 
members has resulted in a corresponding 
increase in the number of classes offered 
Approximately 571 classes were scheduled 
last fall, as compared to 625 being taught 
this year. These figures include only resi- 
dent faculty and courses. 

New faculty 

Miss Leah Farr, new assistant dean of 
women, who recently received her master’s 
degree from Syracuse University. Miss 
Farr taught for 10 years in the Ogden, 
Utah, city schools, was assistant director 
of the Texas-New Mexico division of the 
USO, and assistant student dean at Syra- 
cuse. 

Miss Hester L. Johnson, who will direct 
the new program of nursing education 
She holds an M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and_ has 
served as supervisor and assistant director 
of nurses at several eastern hospitals for 
14 years. 

Dr. Leo Kaplan, formerly a plant path- 
ologist on the Harvard University staff, 
who has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of botany. He has his M.A. degree 
from Harvard and has served on the 
teaching staff of the Quincy City Hospital 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital 

Dr. William O. Winter, who has been 
appointed assistant professor in the gov- 
ernment department. He has a PhD 
degree from the University of Michigan, 
was an economist on the War Labor 
Board, and has served on the faculty of 
the University of Missouri and Christian 
College. 

Dr. James A. Diefenbeck, 
serve as assistant professor of philosophy 
He holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard. 

Ernest J. Simon, for the past seven 
years director of vocational education for 
Illinois, who was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of industrial education, associate 
director of adult education, and director 
of the Vocational-Technical Institute. 


appointments include: 


who will 


NISTC Announces 
New Faculty Members 


Dr. Joseph Clettenberg, director o 
extension, and Carl W. Knox, assistant 
dean of men, are among new faculty men 
bers at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Clettenberg, formerly superintend: 
ent of schools at Melrose Park, recetvet 
his education at the University of Illinots 
Northwestern University, and the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

Mr. Knox, who has been assistant deat 
of men at the University of Illinois, tom 
all his academic work at the Universit 
and is now a candidate for the doctoral 
there. 
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NEWS 
STATE FTA ELECTS 


Marge Garman of Pekin Community 


High School was elected president of 
the Illinois Association of Future Teach- 
ers of America at their annual meeting 
in East St. Louis, Oct. 14. 

Other officers elected were: James 
Blomburg, Augustana College, first vice- 
president; Gloria Hickman, Lamphier 
High School, Springfield, second vice- 
president; Natalie Sue Wiggers, Lincoln 
Community High School, recording secre- 
tary; Charlotte Kenniebrew, Springfield 
High School, corresponding secretary; 
Ray Sheffield, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, treasurer; Gloria Ameling, East 
St. Louis Senior High School, historian; 
and John Jensen, Bradley University, par- 
liamentarian. 

Revision of the constitution and bylaws 
of the organization took the major part of 
the business meeting. Dr. Edgar C. 
Taylor, headmaster of the Taylor School, 
Clayton, Mo., gave the luncheon address. 


More Elementary 
Majors at Eastern 


Enrollment at Eastern Illinois State 
College had reached 1366 by Sept. 28. 
This is only 64 fewer than enrolled last 
year, when Eastern had its all-time high 
of 1430 students. The freshman class 
again approached 500 students, of whom 
276 were men. The ratio of men to 
women remained nearly two to one, re- 
versing the trend of the 1930s. Veteran 
enrollment dropped from 326 in 1949 to 
217 this fall. 

Dean Hobart F. Heller reports that the 
number of teachers college scholarship 
students at Eastern continues to increase. 
From 202 in 1948 it jumped to 282 last 
year and 338 this year. 

The number of elementary education 
majors has increased. Some 95 new 
students expect to teach in elementary 
schools. Of these, 26 are on scholarships. 


ISNU Host to Meeting 
On Exceptional Children 


The seventh annual conference on ex- 
ceptional children was held Sept. 29 at 
Illinois State Normal University. The 
conference, sponsored by the State of IIli- 
nois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, was to give interested persons an 
opportunity to exchange ideas and discuss 
the available facilities and unmet needs. 

A panel discussion on compulsory school 
census was held during the morning ses- 
sion, followed by a luncheon in Fell Hall. 
Mrs. Edith Stern, staff writer for the 
Woman's Home Cempanion, was the main 
Speaker at the luncheon. Her address 
dealt with problems confronting parents 
and professionals in working together in 
the field of exceptional children. 

A tour of the new Special Education 
Building followed the luncheon program. 
The aiternoon session included a sym- 
Posium on the uneducable mentally han- 
dicapped child in the local community. 
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BETTER PROGRAMS 
FOR YOUR 

SCHOOL FILM SHOWS 
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SWANK’S 1951 CATALOG 


of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures 


Swank’s unequalled variety of over 2500 outstanding motion picture 


| titles—all listed in one catalog—will enable you to pick out, in a 





convenient one-stop service, just the right films for every occasion or 
use... educational . . . training . . . world events . . . travel . . . 
features . . . comedies, etc. 


The finest and latest in projectors and movie equipment (rental or 
sale), repair and servicing, plus free programming assistance from 
an experienced staff .. . are just a few of the many facilities and 
conveniences that are yours as a Swank patron. Take a lesson from 
Swank—send for your free catalog today! 











NEW SPECIAL 
SCHOOL 
OFFER! 


Full week's 
rental if de- 
sired, at one- 
day price! 








614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 





DAILY DRILLS 
FOR BETTER ENGLISH 


New Edition. By Webster and Stratton 


permanent understanding of language skills. 


ALCOHOL 
AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By Spalding and Montague 


and in the years just ahead. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Repr. by: E. M. Briggs and C. B. Mathers 





Designed to make correct written and oral usage second nature for the 
high school student or college freshman. Used as a students’ handbook 
or self-help text, it develops lasting power in expression and builds 


A direct and informative textbook in alcohol education for high schools. 
Comprehensive, unbiased, authoritative analysis of the alcohol problem 
as it is related to the individual, society, and the nation. Presents the 
facts upon which high school students may base sound judgments now 
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MARCH OF TIME FILM 
ON REORGANIZATION 
MADE IN ILLINOIS 


March of Time has selected Illinois 
as the scene of a film on school district 
reorganization which is to be released 
to commercial theaters in mid-November 
or early December. 

Filming was done during the middle of 
October, chiefly in the Congerville-Eureka- 
Goodfield Community Unit District No. 
140. 

According to C. C. Byerly, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, IIli- 
nois was chosen as the film locale upon 
the recommendation of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
the National Education Association, and 
the US Office of Education. This state 
is considered one of the best examples 
of school reorganization. 


Northwestern Plans 
In-Service Conferences 

A series of in-service conferences for 
teachers has been scheduled by the School 
of Education and the University College 
of Northwestern University to be held on 
the Chicago campus of the university. 

The first conference on education and 
international conflict was held Nov. 4. 
Other meetings will be on: secondary 
education, social studies and music, Dec. 
9; the junior high school, Jan. 13; read- 
ing and language arts, Feb. 10; classroom 
practices in developing arithmetical under- 
standing and skills, March 17; and men- 
tal hygiene in the classroom, April 7. 

All teachers, administrators, and indi- 
viduals interested in education are invited 
to attend. Details may be obtained by 
writing Jack R. Childress, University Col- 
lege, 710 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 


DO YOU TEACH 


NROTC Examination 
Is Set for Dec. 9 


The navy’s fifth nationwide competitive 
examination for its college training pro- 
gram has been scheduled for Dec. 9, and 
will be open to high school seniors or 
graduates between the ages of 17 and 21. 

Teachers are urged by the navy to en- 
courage outstanding young men to take the 
examination. It is the first step in the 
selection of candidates for four years of 
general and naval education at the ex- 
pense of the government, to be followed 
by two years of active duty as a com- 
missioned officer in the navy or marine 
corps. 

Applications are available at high 
schools, colleges, and navy recruiting sta- 
tions. They must be in by Nov. 18. 


Art Exhibition Available 


Paintings by contemporary American 
artists from the famed Encyclopaedia 
Britannica collection have been secured by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Com- 
pany to be circulated in the United States 
for the next three years. 

The collection contains 40 original can- 
vases and is available for loan exhibition 
in Illinois trom the regional office of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, according 
to C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
Films Company. 

The exhibition is now showing in the 
Eastern Region where it will remain until 
spring, and then move west and south 
covering the entire nation in its three- 
year circuit. 

The showings for the exhibition will be 
arranged by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films in cooperation with state universi- 
ties, schools, public libraries, and art 
groups serving the public, as local spon- 
sors. 
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Developing basic skills 
and abilities — using 
basic readers 





the complete story behind the... . 


WO2DLAND FROtcS SERIES 





Cree Levels , 





Helping children to 
become independent 
readers— using books 
such as the Woodland 
Frolics Series 


OR DO YOU STOP HERE ? 


If your children never get off the first level, then you should get 


Helping children to 
become free readers, 
able to select and read 
a wide variety of books 
from the library with- 
out the teacher's assist- 
ance 
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ALL-STATE MUSIC 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


A special program to help develop wider 
musical experiences in the elementary 
school will be held during the third annual 
Illinois All-State Music Activity program 
at the University of Illinois during the 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

Lila Belle Pitts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will demonstrate 
activities specifically planned for regular 
elementary classroom teachers who give 
music instruction, and Beulah Zander. 
school music supervisor at Elmwood 
Park, will discuss development of creative 
music activities. 

This special project will be on Friday, 
Nov. 24, first day of the two-day all-state 
program. All regular elementary teach- 
ers and elementary music teachers are 
invited. 

The Illinois All-State Music Activity 
is sponsored by the Illinois Music Educa- 
tors Association and presented through 
the U. of I. Office of Music Extension 
and the School of Music. Other phases 
of the program will include instrumental 
and vocal clinics, discussion and workshop 
sessions for music teachers and_ super- 
visors, and preparation of a concert by 
the all-state band, chorus, and orchestra 
composed of high schoo! music students 


UI Gives Conferences 
For School People 


The University of Illinois College of 
Education has presented this fall con- 
ferences for elementary principals, sec- 
ondary principals, and elementary and 
secondary English teachers. In the spring 
there will be meetings for science teach- 
ers, business education teachers, junior 
high teachers and administrators, and 
school secretaries. 


Western Dedicates Field 


The new $258,587 athletic area at West- 
ern Illinois State College was dedicated 
Sept. 23 before the game with Central 
Michigan State College. The bowl- 
shaped football field was named “Hanson 
Field” in honor of Ray Hanson, athletic 
director at Western for the past 25 years 

Fans were seated for the first time in 
the $126,800 stadium and watched the 
Leathernecks initiate the field properly as 
they trounced Central Michigan 28-7. 


Share Your Christmas 


Children are again invited to join ™ 
the sixth anniversary of the Wold Christ: 
mas and Chanukah Festival and its 
“Share Your Gift” campaign with chil 
dren all over the world. Individuals may 
make up their own packages or order 
stock packages for $3. Information and 
instructions may be obtained by writing 
World Friendship Among Children, 214 
East 21st Street, New York 10. 
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So that our advertisers may serve you best, 
please fill out all coupons completely and without 
address abbreviations. If not using the school 
address, indicate clearly that the material is to 
be sent to your home. For quicker action, write 
the advertisers directly. 
for your convenience in ordering several items. 


The coupon below is 


12b. Tape Recording in the Classroom 
has interesting new ideas for every class- 
room. Gives case histories of how and 
where tape recordings are used to lighten 
teachers’ work and improve students’ 
concentration. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.) 

3lb. See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica. Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 
Eight feet long. Lithographed in full 
color. Shows nine outstanding beautiful 
spots in America compared with similar 





spots in other parts of the world, In- 
cludes four lesson topics. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 
‘School Time’ Broadcasts 

Illinois educational circles were well 


represented on the advisory council staff 
which planned the fall semester series of 
the Prairie Farmer-WLS “School Time” 
program. 

Members include: Vernon L. Nickell, 
state superintendent of public instruction; 
Irving Pearson, executive secretary, IIli- 
nois Education Association; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Marshall, radio chairman, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Don 
C. Rogers, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education, Chicago 
public schools; Sister M. Dorine, OP, 
principal, St. Giles School, Oak Park; 
Sister M. Calixtus, OP, St. Mary’s School, 
Evanston; and Mrs. Josephine Wetzler, 
director of education, WLS. 


Upon the recommendation of the advis- 
ory council, School Time programs, which 
are broadcast over WLS (890 kilocycles) 
at 1:15 p.m. every school day to midwest 
elementary classrooms, are built around 
an “Americana” theme. Through story 
and music, science, news, and original 
dramatizations, the programs spotlight our 
national heritage of freedom and_ the 
American way of life. 

A manual for teachers, listing each day’s 
programs and including suggestions for 
classroom utilization, is offered free of 
charge to elementary schools in the mid- 
west area. Teachers wishing additional 
copies may write to School Time, WLS, 
Chicago 7, Ill. Copies of square dance 
instruction leaflets, covering the folk dance 
Programs to be featured during the com- 
ing months, will also be sent free upon 
request. 

_ The schedule of School Time programs 
is as follows: Monday, “We Look At 


The News”; Tuesday, “The Book Box”; 
Wednesday, “The Magic Harp”; Thurs- 
day, “Adventures In Freedom”; and Fri- 
day, “This Wonderful World.” 
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32b. Folder describing 103 35mm film- 
strips for classroom use. These are 
classified into fifteen filmstrip series. 
Highlights of the new folder are the 
descriptions of the five new filmsrtips in 


full color on contemporary American 
painting. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 


33b. Courses in Railroad Subjects—a 
32-page booklet listing more than 260 
colleges which offer courses in civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineering; 
transportation; and traffic management. 
Also contains information on technical, 
cooperative, and home study courses. 
Copies for teachers, vocational guidance 
counselors. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

34b. The Tachistoscope—an Invest- 
ment for School Learning is explained 
and analyzed in the current issue of 
Visual Review. This timely and inter- 
esting subject of flash recognition train- 
ing is covered completely from correct 
classroom setting to record maintenance 
on improvement, The value of the train- 
ing as a regular part of the school 
program and valuable research findings 
are also covered. (Society for Visual 
Education) 

35b. Literature on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector, describing its ease of operation, 
brilliant picture, and true-to-life sound. 
(RCA Victor) 

36b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program for School and Community. 
Booklet describes materials and suggests 
effective ways to develop a community- 
school program in nutrition education; 
also, a folder describing “The School 
that Learned to Eat,” fillm for teachers, 
parents, community groups, older boys 
and girls. (General Mills) 

39b. Pamphlet on Montana Pete’s 
Square Dance Album Number One. It 
shows the complete outfit for beginners 
and tells you where the practice records 
and 28-page instruction book may be ob- 
tained. (M. M. Cole Publishing Co.) 

41b. Catalog of Business Books is an 
excellent source of information about 
books available for teaching any skills 
in the field of health, physical education, 
recreation, outdoors, crafts, sports, dance, 
etc. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 
lease have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
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35b. 36b. 39b. 4lb. 
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Because America’s students 





a eg 
of NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


EBFilms . . . 
America’s teachers have 


more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be 
sure about EBFilms regardless of 
title: Each is an authentic teaching 
tool covering an important subject 
area. Why? Because making authen- 
tic teaching tools has been the job 
of EBFilms for more than 20 years. 
And into every EBFilm throughout 
these years has gone painstaking re- 
search and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. 
Teachers expect EBFilms to get right 
down into the curriculum . . . to cor- 
relate with their courses of study. 
They know by experience they will 
help them do a better teaching job 
in every subject. Little wonder that 
teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. 
Little wonder, too, that more than 
70% of the films in use in America’s 
classrooms today are Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 





WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. 
Ask for a complete list of EBFilms 
on any subject from your local 
EBF representative, or write 
EBFilms, Wilmette. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative 


W. S. RENNER 


570 Normal Road, DeKalb, Illinois 
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You can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 
to $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi 
dential. School board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 

For free particulars sent you in plain 


a air CS 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 7 


15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 




























| Name — 
Address 
|. ee eee 





PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. 
est quality playback record player and public 

Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. 3 
convenient Light weight. Plays all records and 16- 
inch tranuscriptions—33 45 ad 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete det 

©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
W172 _W. . Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 


fictional College of Education 


OUR 65th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 








TEACHING 
@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 


Children’s demonstration school and obser 
vation center On Chicago's lovely North 


Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially ed courses for teachers 
and college September, Febru 





ary, June, terms Write for 


catalog 
K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 028P, Evanston, Il! 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


For information write 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


| If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

] BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers no endorse rs i 

1 Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 

1 will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the | 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only Repay in convenient monthly | 
Installments—not necessary to pay on principal during 

| summer vacation if your salary stops! Full details | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. °-1354 I 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA i 


| NAME 








| ADbREss 
STATE = 
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Look, HEAR, H0/// 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, “‘class- 
oom-tested,”” and may be secured from local 
distributors. For those you are unable to locate, 
write to Mrs. Pellett 

Am I Trustworthy? (10 minutes, color 
also, Coronet Films)—The teen-ager’s 


desire to be accepted by his group is 
used to importance of being a 
good leader when Eddie’s dad helps him 
see how to prove himself by keeping 
promises to do little things, by being fair, 
by doing a good job on his own, and by 
exerting his influence on others. Situa- 
tions at home, at school, and with friends 
trustworthiness with small details 


stress 


show 
leading to greater 

Une Famille Bretonne and La Familia 
Sanchez (10 minutes each, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films)—A story of a 
farm family Brittany, with beginners’ 


responsibilities 


vocabulary in clearly enunciated well- 
paced French, and a similar film with 
Spanish narration, are effective language 


aids relating sounds of words and their 
The simple stories are easily 
followed, showing life at home, at school, 
m the farm, in the village, following 
first lessons in the usual study of a new 
Pictures were recently filmed 
and Printed study 
the sound track in English 
as well as in the native language, to 
if you wish 


pictures 


language 
in France 
give 


Spain. 
guides 
see 
as you hear and look, 

Office Etiquette 


15 minutes, Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films)—Illustrates the 
effective lessons learned in first-year typ- 
ing class with the svecess story of Joan 


student-graduate, to Joan Spen- 

Do’s and don’ts 
comprehensive rules of 
yplications 
powerful 


Spence r, 
personnel director 


hasize three 








courtesy, with specific aj 


office situations \ 


office 
in typical 


for expert need office workers 


is well as an -opener for students 


eve 


A Story of a Storm (10 minutes, color 





also, Coronet Films)—Will we have pic- 
nik r Saturday? Upper elementary 
and junior high students may add their 
guesses to the weatherman’s as they 
trace the pattern of a storm as shown in 
winds, clouds, and day-to-day weather 
Film leads one to observe and organize 


beginning understand 


gain 
teorology ; 


meanings to 


of me a science with grow- 


ing 
ing importance 


Airplanes and How They Fly (10 


for modern living 


minutes, Young America Films)—Junior 
scientists see explained by actual photog- 
raphy plus animated diagrams, how 
planes fly, and learn some of the prin- 


ciples of aerodynamics. They recognize 


commercial 
Cor- 


newest jets, bombers, huge 


transports, or neat private planes 


relates with grade or junior high sci 
syne of Goals 
Hill Films ma ~ First 


series illustrating Dr. Herbert 


10 mint 
Graw Text 
in the 
ducation,” 


Sorenson's “Psychology in E 


to be shared by parents and experienced 
teachers as well as teachers in training 
November, 


Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

Classroom and out-of-school incidents 
show why learning happens, and suggest 
ways to help it happen purposely. Points 
out the reality of students’ own goals 

‘There may be goals in the classroom 
but they don’t mean much to ninth-grade 
Tommy.”), and gives a challenge to 
meet the restless wants of living within 
the school program. 

Motivating the Class (19 minutes, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text Films Company)—A 
student-teacher’s first day with a math 
class and the lecture method leads toa 
closer observation of students’ interests 
and attainment of goals with a change of 
instructional method toward participa- 
tion in first-hand learning activities 
Techniques and psychological principles 
applicable to all effective teaching are 
continued in three other related films 
to complete this series of five. 

Human Beginnings (20 minutes, color, 
Eddie Albert through Association Films 

Six-year-olds in a_ child-centered 
school’s activity program tell in words 
and pictures their impressions of human 
Parents and teachers see in 
this film the far-reaching importance of 
a child’s emotional life, coloring his in- 
terpretation of what goes on about him 
and influencing his value of himself and 
of his associates. The film’s examples 
of guidance by parents and teacher sug- 
gest attitude for adult consider ration. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional use: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 
SPORTS @e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 


Send for your free catalogue 
from A. S. BARNES 


101 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 3 DEPT ST 


beginnings. 






























SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED!!! 
Compar w ast-moving item for schools desires & 
ntact sales representa s already OV n territory 
" al T € ne additional m. Liberal 
rT Ww eg g rr jetails Midwest- 
Beach Compa 222 South Pt s Avenue, Sioux Falls 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEI 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary - Kindergarten + Nursery Schoc 
SUMMER. COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
ee Re ee ee ty 


W rite Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicage 5 


For Summer 


Iiline 








Ptonrce 


FOUL DIinc 
THRBLES 


And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 
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Administration 


Elementary School Organization and Manage- 


ment, Dougherty, Gorman, and Phillips. The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 369 pages. Price, 
$3.75. 


Prepared to meet the direct needs of student 
teachers who must have training in the recent 
viewpoints and techniques of school management 
and control. 

Playgrounds, Their Administration and Opera- 
tion, revised edition, George D. Butler. A. S. 
Barnes and Co. Cloth. 460 pages. Price, $4. 

Includes material on playground operation, 
layout, equipment, personal organization, train- 
ing and duties, activity programs, safety, public 
relations, and finance. 

Improving Human Relations in School Admin- 
istration, Wilbur A. Yauch. Harper and Broth- 
ers. Cloth. 299 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Directed to superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, as a guide to the improvement of educa- 
tional leadership and personal associations in 
school systems and individual schools. 

Visual Environment for Schoolrooms, Paul 
W. Seagers. Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, May, 1950. Paper. 63 
pages. Price, 75 cents. For sale by the Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Stresses some of the more important features 
of seeing-learning in a balanced visual environ- 
ment and suggests some practical ways of ob- 
taining that balance. Also includes condensed 
proceedings of the Indiana Illumination Confer- 
ence. 


Handicapped 


Helping the Educationally Handicapped, E. W. 
Dolch. The Garrard Press, Champaign. Paper. 
47 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Gives practical advice on teaching so the 
child not only sees and hears, but understands. 

Speech Education in Ohio. A research study 
by Franklin H. Knower. Ohio State University. 
Paper. 157 pages. 

A research survey of speech education in Ohio 
schools for the year 1948-49. 


Health 


You And Your Health, J. Roswell Gallagher. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 48 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Shows importance of correct information about 
health and positive attitude toward it. 
Understanding Health, Goldberger and Hal- 
lock. Ginn and Co. Cloth. 495 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $3.28. 

Up-to-date text for high school, covering en- 
tire fields of health and safety education. 

Effective Living, Turner and McHose. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 452 
pages. Price, $2.40. 

Gives the basic facts about the body and how 
it works, and about the ways in which society 
is organized for health promotion and for pro- 
tection against disease. 

Health In The Elementary School, 29th Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Paper. 383 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $3. 

Prepared to help principals and teachers in 
Planning elementary school programs in which 
the physical, mental, emotional, and social needs 
of all children can be met. 

Preventive and Corrective Physical Education, 
George T. Stafford. A. §S. Barnes and Co. 
Cloth. 312 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.75. 

Guide and informational source concerning 
Many types of handicapping conditions and the 
approach to meeting the problems which they 
impose. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics in Daily Use, Hart, Gregory, 
and Schult. D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. 376 
Pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.04. 

Studies everyday problems. 

My Own Arithmetic Drill Books, Grades 3 
through 6, and My Mathematics Drill Books, 
Grades 7 and 8. ‘The Economy Co. Paper. Price, 
40 cents each. 

Augment any standard course of study text 
and give Proper application of basic fundamentals. 

Essentials of Business Arithmetic, Third Edi- 
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tion, Kanzer and Schaaf. D. C. Heath and Co. 


Cloth. 476 pages. Price, $2.36. 

Uses real problems drawn from modern busi- 
ness practice, bookkeeping, and simple economics. 
Separate section for remedial work. 


Mathematics To Use, Potter, Dunn, Allen, 
and Goldthwaite. Ginn and Co. Cloth. 502 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.40. 


Practical new book in general mathematics for 
ninth- or tenth-grade pupils who are not pre- 
paring for college. 


Reading 
Surprise Island, by Gertrude Chandler Warner. 


Scott, Foresman and Company. Cioth. 178 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 
About the further adventures of the “boxcar” 


children. Third grade vocabulary (unlabeled) so 
that no child need miss out on the fun of reading 
it. 

Working and Playing, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
trated. Price, $1.60. 

For the first grade. The story of today’s chil- 
dren at home and in school. Contains 268 words, 
all checked authoritative words lists, and simple 
sentence structure. 

Jerry Goes Riding, by Florence Battle. Beckley- 


by Moore and Cook. 
128 pages. LIllus- 


Cardy Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 60 pages. 
Price, $1. 
Primer. About Jerry and Sue; Bowser, the 


dog; and Fluff, the cat. 

Let’s Read About Series. Alaska, by Stuart R. 
Tompkins; Mexico, by Stella Burkemay; Canada, 
by Leila and Kilroy Harris. The Fideler Com- 


pany, 40 Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Cloth. 112 pages each. Price, $2.95 
each. 


The Let’s Read About series is a treasury of 
information about people and places in other lands. 
Excellent photographs and colorful drawings are 
accompanied by an interesting and easy-to-read 
text. 

Progress In Primary Reading, by C. R. Stone. 
Webster Publishing Company. Cloth. 463 pages. 
Price, $3.60. 

Mr. Stone has examined the old and the new 
in reading and has advocated what is valid and 
practical from both. He discusses reasons for the 
unnecessarily large number of problem cases in 
reading today and sets forth principles and prac- 
tices which have proved unusually successful in 
preventing failures and deficiencies in reading. 

Where Is Cubby Bear?, by Adda Mae Sharp. 
The Steck Company. Color illustrations. 64 pages. 
Price: paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.50. 

Attractive pre-primer featuring the characters of 
the Woodland Frolics Series. 

Stories for Youth. Loss and Horowitz. Harper 
and Brothers. Cloth. 374 pages. Price, $1.96. 

Twenty-four short stories that speak a language 
the high school student will understand—because 
they tell of problems close to his experience. By 
such authors as James Street, John Galsworthy, 
Pearl Buck, William Saroyan, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Richard Sherman, Maureen Daly, Heywood 
Brown, and others. 

Learning To Think Series, by Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone. Science Research Associates. The Red 
Book, kindergarten; The Blue Book and The 
Green Book for first grade. Paper. 80 pages each. 
With teachers’ manual for each. 

Based on research at the University of Chicago, 
the series provides direct training for each of the 
primary mental abilities. Excellent workbooks for 
practice in the fields of space, number, and reason- 
ing. 


Recreation 


The Camp Director’s Handbook and Buying 
Guide, 1950 edition. Official Publication, Ameri- 
can Camping Associations. Galloway Publishing 
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(Publishers listed in last column.) 


Company, 705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Paper. 114 pages. Price, $1. 

Handbook of information for all people interested 
in or connected with camp operation. 

Games The World Around, by Sarah Hunt and 
Ethel Cain. A. S. Barnes and Company. Cloth 
Illustrated. 269 pages. Price, $3. 

Presents, in an organized manner, over 400 folk 
games, contests, relays, and stunts for the ele 
mentary child. Each is classified according to 
country, age level, strenuousness, intellectual ap- 
peal and adaptability to playing areas. 

Teacher's Manual to accompany Your Town 
and Mine, by Eleanor Thomas. Ginn and Com 
pany. Paper. 67 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Guide for the social studies series. 

Directed Studies in World History to ac- 
company Man’s Great Adventure, by Edwin W. 
Pahlow. Ginn and Company. 141 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.12. 

Provides numerous activities that will be of 
value to schools having limited library facilities. 
A 24-page test booklet goes with it. (Tests may 
be purchased separately for 24 cents.) 

Building For Peace. United Nations Depart 
ment of Public Information. Paper. 36 pages 
Price, 25 cents. 

Outline of the work of the first four years of 
the United Nations. Tells the story of what has 
been done and of efforts well on the way 

Leaders of the Frontier. Beckley-Cardy Com 
pany. Cloth. 179 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.59 

Discusses the lives of ten great Americans ix 
cluding Noah Webster, John Audubon, Brigham 
Young, Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, Lincoln, 
Clara Barton, Samuel Clemens, Kit Carson, 
Robert E. Lee 

Activity Book to accompany My Ameri:a, by 
Merlin M. Ames. Webster Publishing Compa: 
Paper. 126 pages. Price, 48 cents 

This workbook, for My America (seventh and 
eighth grade text in the American Life History 
Series) saves time for busy teachers by providing 
all the motivating features, informative and in- 
teresting activities, and testing devices needed for 
the year’s work. 


Paper. 


Spelling 


My Spelling, by Yoakam and Daw. Ginn and 


Company. Grades 5, 6, and 7. Cloth. About 120 
pages each. Price, 88 cents each. 
Revised edition. Simplifies the teaching of 


spelling and makes it interesting to the pupils. 
Spelling Growth, Grades 2 and 4, Hudson and 
Mason. The Economy Co., 529 North Capitol 


Avenue, Indianapolis 4. Paper. 112 pages 
each. Price, 48 cents each. 
Word list scientifically prepared to satisfy 


both the present needs of the child and the need 
for acquiring a vocabulary for adult usage. 





A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chi 
cago. 

The Economy Co., 529 North Capitol Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston 17 


Harper and Brothers, 48 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16. 

The Macmillan Co., 2549 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 

The Steck Co., Austin, Texas 

Webster Publishing Co 1808 Washington 


Avenue, St. 


gous oO 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check and com- 
pare these items with others to be fuund in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the prod- 
ucts desired, write Inuinors Epucation. Your 
request for information will be forwarded to the 


of new products 


professional 


producer 


Micro-Lite is a new, low-priced micro- 
scope illuminator. Compact and light- 
weight, uses an ordinary 40-watt lamp. 
Louvers on the top and bottom keep the 
temperature comfortably cool. The con- 
densing lens is of the bull’s eye type with 
surface ground to provide evenly 
illumination. An anti-glare 


one 
diffused 








School Teacher Zoo 


—Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 
“All right, girlsk—take your seats!" 


shield protects the user’s eyes from stray 
light. 

Castolite is a thermosetting, transpar- 
ent, casting plastic. Can be worked with- 
out high temperatures, pressures, or ex- 
pensive equipment. Its classroom uses 
include hobby shop work, embedding an 
almost endless variety of objects, pre- 
serving them indefinitely in original 
form, texture, and color. 

Picturephone record players are high 
fidelity playback machines with simpli- 
ed design for easy school use. Plays all 
records—33%, 45, and 78 rpm, includ- 
ing 16-inch transcriptions. Outlet pro- 
vided for use with filmstrip projector. 
Public address features optional. 

Musical Chairs are designed to in- 
crease alertness, lessen fatigue, and im- 
prove musicianship. They feature com- 
fortable seats, with or without uphols- 
tery, and padded, adjustable back rests. 
Of sturdy metal construction with a fine 
satin chrome finish or with a_heat- 
treated baked enamel finish which can 
be ordered in school colors. Scientific 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN FOR BIG 
AND LITTLE 


(Described in October Issue) 


G 


research has sought to ascertain the beg 
possible seating for various musiciag 
taking into consideration the physical 
demands of the conductor, the drummé 
the bass violin player, and others. 


Calendar 


Novemser, 1950 

14 to 17—National Conference on Colle 
and University Safety Education; 
cinnati. 

17—IEA Commission on Teacher Edu 
tion and Professional Standards; Ig 
headquarters, Springfield. 

23 to 25—National Council of 
of English, conferences; 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 

23 to 25—National Council for the Sod 
Studies, annual meeting; Minneape 

24 to 25—Central Association of Scie 
and Mathematics Teachers, golden 
niversary convention ; Edgewater Be 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Teach 
Schro ( 


DECEMBER, 1950 
3 to 7—White 

Children and 
a < 

9—In-Service Conference on Seconda 
Education, Social Studies, and 
lish; Chicago Campus, Northwes 
University. 

8 to 19—College Band Directors Natid 
Association; Chicago. 

26 to 29—National Science Teachers 
sociation, annual winter  meetif 
Cleveland. 

27 to 29—National 
of Mathematics, 
University of 
Florida. 
to 29—IEA Annual Meeting; She 
Hotel, Chicago. 

7 to 30—Speech Association of Amé 
mid-century conference; hotels © 
modore and Roosevelt, New York 


House Conference 
Youth; Washing 


Council of Tead 
Christmas meet 
Florida, Gaine 
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